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AUTHOR OF “A 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CONTRITION. 


RS. GRAHAM, at- 
tended by her 
maid, and dressed | 
in one of the most | 
striking of her cos- 

tumes, was slowly pacing 

up and down the loud-echo- 
ing railway station at Inverness. | 

This was what her brother used | 





* Begun in Harprr’s Bazar No. 3, 
Vol. XVI. 


PRINCESS 


YOLAND E.* 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” 


spitefully to call her platform parade; but on this occasion, at all 
events, she had no concern about what effect, if any, her undoubt- 
edly distinguished appearance might produce. She was obviously 
deeply preoccupied. Several times she stopped at the book- 
stall, and absently glanced at the titles of the various journals; 
and, indeed, when at length she purchased one or two papers, 
she forgot to take up the change, and had to be called back by 
the pretty young lady behind the counter. Then she glanced 
at the clock, handed the newspapers to her maid, and bade her 
wait there for a few minutes, and forthwith entered the Station 
Hotel. 

She passed along the corridor, and went into the drawing-room. 
From that room she had a full view of the general reading-room, 
which forms the centre of the building, and is lit from the roof; 
and the first glance showed her the person of whom she was in 


“SHANDON 





BELLS,” ETC 


search. The Master of Lynn, the sole occupant of tl 
lying back in a cane-bottomed rocking-chair, turning 
of Punch. 

“So I have found you at last 
said, rather sharply. 

He looked up. “I might ask the same question 
answered, with much coolness. 
“You know well enough. 

the way from Inverstroy.” 
“You must have got up early,” he rema 
“T want to know what you are doing here 
“Tam reading Punch.” 


. place, was 


over the pages 


here ?” she 


What aré You a ing 
of you,” he 


It is not for: ing I have come all 


“Yes,” said she, with some bitterness, ‘ i I suppose your 
chief oceupation is playing billiards all day long with commercial 
travellers,” Continued on page 298, 














“HE WENT DOWN THAT WIDE STRATH, HIS EYES FIXED ON NOTHING, LIKE ONE DEMENTED.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


SPECIAL 


AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Aurrep Domerr’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to he suitable for publication in Harper’s 
Macazine, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least siz months for the study of the old mas- 
te rs, The award will be 
and at such times as shall best suit the convenience 
if the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. 
Harper & Brorners not later than August 1, 
18838, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
ope ned until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined. 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Grrrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitver, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartrs Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintende nt of the Art Department, Harper & 
Broruens, wil act as judges of the competition 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
as one page for Hanerr’s MaGazine of December, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable 
will be made, as follows / one page Harper's 
WEEKLY, $300 ; one page Harper's Bazar, $200 ; 
one page Harrer’s YounG Prope, $100, 

It the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brorners 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition. 


The name of the successful com- 


Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Dometr | 


have been published. That yreblished in 1837 is 


the one for the illustration of which artists are in- 


maid in such installments | 
| 








their dark period, one could wear on Mon- 
day a pear] or any white stone except a dia- 
mond, Monday being the day of the moon ; 
and the moon being the second, not the first, 
force in nature, and Monday being the sec- 
ond, not the first, day in the week, one must 
not then, of course, wear the superior stone 
of all. On Tuesday, to continue, that being 
the day of Mars, rubies of the real pigeon’s 
blood were in order, and all other stones of 
a crimson or fiery stain. Wednesday was 
for blue stones, the cloudy turquoise, the 


| resplendent sapphire, the obseure lapis la- 


zuli, thus reflecting the azure of the hea- 
vens, and suggesting the invisible atmos- 
phere above and beyond in which dwell the 
elementary sylphs of the old cabalistic 
system, who, eagerly desirous of sharing 
the immortal privileges of man, are ready 
to do him favors on requisition by force of 
the commanding crystals that rule them. 
The amethyst, the sardonyx, and gems of 
deep rich tints are suitable for Thursday, 
which is Thor’s day. And emeralds alone 
must be devoted to Friday, the day of Ve- 
nus, and named for the Scandinavian Venns, 
to whom their jealous and sinister hue per- 
tains—a sinister hue in truth,if one recalls 
all the misfortunes that overtook the Aztec 
tribes, with whom the emerald was sacred, 
and so plentiful and valued that fine work 
was lavished on it, specimens of whicli Cor- 
TEZ took home to Spain: emeralds of great 
size cut into fantastic shapes, this like a 
little green rose, that like a bird holding a 
pearl in its mouth, another like a bell of 
which a pearl was the clapper, and still an- 





| other like a eup with gold chains pendent 


, second, third, and fourth awards | 


vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be | 


sent on application to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


_ 





(ae Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Gire_s’ ana 
Boys’ Spring and Summer Suits; Lapres’ Trav- 
ELLING and Srreer Dresses and Wrapptnas; 
Summer Manries, Tea Gowns, Matinees, and 
Wrappers; Summer Towetrres; Dress and Kircn- 
EN Aprons, Caicpren’s Aprons; Ladies’ Lin- 
gerie, Fancy Articles, Embroidery Patterns, ete. ; 
with choice reading matter, and art and humor- 
ous illustrations. 





STRANGE NOTIONS REGARD- 
ING GEMS. 

ALMOST ever since we have any historic 
LA records we find that gems have exer- 
cised a great influence over the imagina- 
tions of men, who, unable to form any idea 
of the processes of their primal creation, 
and filled with admiration of their all but 
immortal color and splendor, have attribu- 
ted to them various sorts of magic potencies 
which, if now nothing but amusing pastime 
to recollect, were once tremendous realities 
to the untntored mind. Thus there were 
teachers in antiquity who declared that this 
gem and the other brought good fortune or 
the reverse through the relation of the plan- 
ets to the earth on certain days, because 
they could only have been produced, as they 
held, throngh “the chemic operation of the 
planets working secretly in the telluric 
body,” and that, although they had an ori- 
ginal foundation in common, gems had been 
differentiated into ruby, cat’s-eye, diamond, 
or what not by the unknown magnetic light 
and polar power of the stars. 

Nor was it merely the alchemists and peo- 
ple of their pursuits who attributed strange 
potentialities to these beantiful objects, as 
the Urim and Thummim of the Hebrew high. 
priest may testify, to go no farther. The 
bine sapphire was looked upon by many of 
the ancients as a sacred stone; and the su- 
perb purple of the amethyst is holy to the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church to-day, 
decorating the cross and the pastoral ring 
of the bishop. In Burmah, at the present 
time, a procession of nobles, with soldiers 
and elephants, sets out to meet and greet 


about it, and fastened to the handle, which 
was one large pearl. To Saturday, the day 
of Saturn, the father of the gods, belongs 
the king of all stones, the diamond, that 
unfading, imperishable drop of dew with 
the sun in it, the “Justre-darting diamond 
which is produced from the black Sab, 
Seb, or Saturn, the origin of all visible 
things.” And finally, on Sunday one must 
wear yellow gems, the chrysolite, the topaz, 
and the like, which were thought to destroy 
all the spells of evil through the power of 
the yellow and light-giving sun. Accord- 
ing to these notions, rising almost to the 
dignity of myths, these particular stones 





were talismans that called for obedience or 
help from the powers ruling their particu- 


| 
| 
lar days, and to wear any other was to be 
| 
| 


like a child playing with edged tools or 
drawing the lightning down from heaven 
in its ignorance. Still, we may be forgiven 


to imagine that other gems were worn and 
nothing happened. 

One can not look at any ancient gem, es- 
pecially any of those that are shown as | 
specimens of the glyptic art, without some 
singular sensations and fancies concerning 


| 
by Rosierucian and disciple if now we dare | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| the manner of person that wore them, and 


| twenty-five years ago. 


the treasure whenever a particularly large | 


stone is found, and one of the king’s titles 
is “‘ Lord of the Rubies.” 

Among all the fancies and superstitions 
regarding gems few are any prettier than 
those having reference to the day on which 
they should be worn. Thus, according to 
the old hermetic rules, which were formu- 
lated, from reasons then supposed to be suf- 
ficient, by some of the most active minds of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
i 


the uses to which they were put. 
seal call spirits from the vasty deep, and 
did that command them to their lairs once 
more? Was she beautiful who wore it, and 
to the measure of what passions did it rise 
and fall on her breast? And was this buried 
with some hero after flashing with him 
through the fight, and did it absorb any of 
its splendor from his splendid spirit? It 
is within the power of most of us to see 
some of these historic things, since num- | 
bers of the antique treasures come to our 

own shores both in public collections and 

in private jewel cases, there seeming to be 

nothing which the vast wealth of some indi- 


viduals among us can not purchase. Ashare, | 


indeed, of the superb old jewels of long-de- 
scended Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
noble families are finding purchasers in our 
country-people: perhaps in this way some 
of the very gems of which we have spoken, 
the wondrous Aztec emeralds, may find 
their way back to their native regions. It 
would almost be enough to make the old 
necromancers turn in their graves, feeling 
their doctrines verified, and that the stones 
had worked out their own return! It is for- 
tunate, in view of such possibilities, any- 
way, that the various and beautiful stones 
of color are once more the fashion among us, 
since antique jewelry paid much less heed 
to the diamond than we have done, and an- 
cient parures were more often in colored 
gems than in the dead white of the rarer 
and more costly stone, although nowadays 
many colored stones are dearer in price 
than any but the very best diamonds, the 
fields at Sonth Africa having produced such 
an amount of yellow diamonds that one is 
now worth only a quarter of what it was 
Yet it seems bar- 
barous to speak or think of the beautiful 
things with regard to price—things that 
thrill one with a sense of unspeakable and 
uvexplainable loveliness, flowers of the 
dark inner earth, blooming «n all their 
many-hued lustre in the hidden recesses of 
rock and mine and central darkness, and 
showing us that it is impossible for any por- 
tion of creation to be other than beautiful, 
and that beauty is so inberent in the work 





Did this | 


| the table. 


that it does not once think of developing 
itself only in the broad light, but belongs 
quite as much to depth and darkness as to 
surface and sunshine. 





COMPANIONABLE PEOPLE. 


N every society we find that the people 
who are called companionable are those 
who have a knack of making light of their 
tribulations and vexations, and a habit of 
putting them out of sight; who do not enter- 
tain their acquaintances with the recital of 
a bad baking, a leaky pipe, the children’s 
measles, the short-comings of the servants ; 
who know how to keep their melancholy, 
if they have any, out of the conversation ; 
whose nerves do not furnish them with ma- 
terial for a morning call; who are not al- 
ways on the outlook for a draught, or a 
change of weather, cr a slight; who do not 
lament their poverty aloud, and make us 
feel responsible for it, and uncomfortable 
amidst our plenty. The companionable peo- 
ple never seek to make us dissatistied with 
ourselves or our belongings ; they talk about 
the things we like to hear, and are silent 
upon the subjects on which we disagree; 
they do not differ from us for the sake of 
differing, and do not announce their opin- 
ions as if there were no appeal therefrom. 
They do not talk you blind, as the saying 
is, neither do they offend by their taciturni- 
ty ; they do not have to be drawn out, like 
defective teeth, but develop their talent as 
generously and charmingly as the plant de- 
velops its blossoms; neither do they pump 
or catechise us about our affairs, but show 
a genuine interest in whatever we may 
choose to impart of a personal nature; and 
although they never force their confidence 
upon us, they have none of that frosty re- 
serve which never allows us a glimpse of 
their hearts. There are some people who are 
out of sorts at every hand’s turn for no le- 
gitimate reason—because the sun has gone 
under a cloud, because they slept badly or 
ate too heartily ; but the companionable per- 
son makes the best of every situation. She 
is not fidgety or fussy, and her prejudices 
are not, as with some, her chief character- 
istics. When she arrives she brings another 
atmosphere with her, and common things, 
seen with her eyes, become wonderful. She 
is a person of ideas, and bestows them with 
prodigality ; she is not so often a wit as the 
oceasion of wit in others, which is a far 
more popular being than the mere wit can 
hope to be; and although she may only have 
travelled “a good deal on Cape Cod,” yet 
she las seen and understood more than 
many who have ransacked Christendom. 





QUIET DINNERS. 

UR late illustration of one of the grandest of 

New York dinners is complained of by some 

of our correspondents as being too magnificent 

for their needs. The quiet dinner, with one man 

to wait, is far nearer their ideas, and we gladly 

comply with many requests to give hints for such 
an occasion. 

One lady makes a pertinent inquiry, one which 
many of us have had to answer practically, as to 
how to make her man-of-all-work fit to wait on 
This is a somewhat difficult problem. 
The duties of outside and inside the house are 
almost incompatible. Still, with a willing spirit 
and quick intelligence, a man may be trained to 
leave his stable, make his ablutions, and come in 
to help inthe house. The mistakes and guffaws 
of “honest Diggory *in She Stoops to Conquer may 
be repeated, but they need not be unconquerable. 

In the first place, it is difficult to make a serv- 
ing-man clean. The mistress of the house must 
insist on the frequency of soap and water, and 
she must provide him with aprons and towels. 
If he is not able to buy his own clothes, she must 
give him the decent apparel which is the fit ac- 
companiment of her neat damask and silver. 
Generally the cast-off clothing of the master of 
the house is used in this way, but a better and 
more economical way in the long-run is for her 
to buy him a neat and serviceable livery. At all 
events, he must be provided with proper clothing, 
and his washing had better be done out of the 
house, as servants are apt to object to washing 
for each other. 

Having made him presentable, the lady pro- 
ceeds to teach him how to set a table, how to 
clean silver, to keep his closets neat, and how 
to manage the dining-room and parlor. Full di- 
rections on this score will be found in our pa- 
pers on servants and their duties in former nam- 
bers of Harper’s Bazar. 

The matter of a small dinner in the country can 
not be improvised in a day. Local markets are 
poor, as a rule, and the lady of a house must look 
ahead. Let us advise her to have a good store- 
closet filled with city-cured hams, tongue, dried 
fish, sardines, and preserved soups, vegetables, and 
fruits. By this means she is independent of the 
local markets. The.canned soups are especially 
good, and an energetic housewife can scarcely 
make any as good or as cheap herself as these 
are, and of the canned vegetables we need not 
speak ; they are not as fine as the imported ones 
or as good as fresh ones, but they are better 
than nothing. 

The good housekeeper who is to give a dinner 
should think of it the day before, or several days 
in advance. She should have her beef or mutton 











killed certainly a week before it is to be eaten,and 
hung in a cool ice-house or cellar, and her fowls 
should be killed, dry picked, and hung for a day 
or two. 

Then her soup must be made the day before, 
and put away to cool, and all the grease taken 
off. When the soup stock is ready let her de- 
scend to the kitchen and see to the seasoning 
herself. She can put in chopped vegetables, or 
macaroni, or vermicelli, or serve her soup clear, 
with an egg dropped into the tureen just before 
serving, as she pleases. Fish is difficult to get 
in the country oftentimes, If she can procure a 
dish of brook trout, however, nothing can be more 
delicate. If she can not get good fish, she must 
provide something in its place. Chicken cro- 
quettes will do very well, and can be easily made. 

Then comes the roast, and we advise a country 
lady to buy a large piece of beef, to cut out the 
tenderloin, and to stew it with mushrooms 
(canned), if she wishes to make a nice dish for 
her dinner. This served with potatoes very care- 
fully mashed and browned makes an excellent 
course. 

Then as to game she must consult her local 
market. Venison steaks, grouse, partridges, 
quail, or canvas-back ducks, according to the sea- 
son or the place, are always good. If she lives 
in the far West she can have her pick of birds; 
if she lives in the East she is generally able 
to get quail, partridge, or squab. Some good 
housekeepers keep a pigeon-house for the pur- 
pose of always having a set of young squabs for 
broiling. It is a great luxury. There are no 
such pigeon and chicken houses with us, or very 
few, as are common in France, and which could 
be maintained at very little expense, and with 
great personal profit to the owners. 

Following the roast should be a course of game 
and a salad. Ladies in the country who can not 
get green salads or celery can make a very nice 
salad with hard-boiled eggs, which fortunately be- 
long to every clime. The eggs should be hard- 
boiled early in the morning, and a mayonnaise 
dressing should be made just before dinner. The 
eggs are then sliced, and boiled beets and pota- 
toes may also be sliced and spread between the 
eggs. The mayonnaise is then spread over all. 
This if well made,a very delicious salad. 
Chicken and lobster salads are too heavy to ac- 
company game at a dinner. 

If the lady's store-closet hold pots of paté de 
foie gras, it is excellent to add to a small dinner. 

Cheese is also to be passed with the salad, or 





is, 


just after. In England gourmets always eat 
cheese with the salad. A Dutch pine-apple 


cheese, such as one finds at every grocer’s now, 
is an excellent cheese to have on hand, as it does 
not mould or spoil as the cut slices do. 

For a small country dinner a tongue boiled 
and served hot with white sauce is an excellent 
dish. It should be cut lengthwise, not across, 
as is the usual fashion. Cut it through the mid- 
dle of the tongue lengthwise, and you get all the 
best of the meat. A boiled ham roasted, with a 
few cloves, and sugar rubbed in, and a bottle of 
cider poured over just as it is put into the oven, 
is a dish for an epicure. The ham should be 
boiled four or five hours before being roasted, 
This may be served with the salad, and is univer- 
sally appreciated, taking the place of game. It 
comes appropriately after roast turkey or chicken. 

As for dessert, the whipped creams and the 
blane-mange, the delicious tarts, the ice-cream, 
now within the range of every housekeeper in the 
country, with a basket of cake, are quite enough. 

The presence of a simple bunch of flowers, 
grasses, or dried leaves in the middle of the ta- 
ble adds much to a dinner. A glass dish with a 
pine-apple, or oranges and grapes, does duty for 
the épergne The four compotiers with figs, 
nuts, raisins, and dried ginger will fitly furnish 
forth the table. 

If your waiter can carve, have all your carving 
done at the side table. It saves the feelings of 
master and guest. If neither can carve well, the 
lady must learn to carve herself, and this is a 
very elegant accomplishment. The side table 
must be replenished with plates and clean knives 
and forks, which the waiter must give to each 
guest as the soiled ones are taken away. 

This part of the service must be carefully 
taught a maid or a man servant before the din- 
ner. Indeed, it is very proper that this should 
be gone through with every day, that the servant 
may learn his duty, and the family also be well 
served. Nothing can be more distressing to a 
guest than to see the hostess anxious and pre- 
oceupied with her ignorant servant. Unless a 
hostess feels perfectly assured on this point she 
had better not give dinners, If the lady of the 
house offer wine, she should have two decanters 
of sherry on the table, and should have claret 
and champagne passed. The waiter pours sherry 
with the soup, white wine or claret with the fish, 
and champagne with the roast. This is quite 
enough wine for a small dinner. Those who do 
not offer wine should have Apollinaris water, and 
after dinner always coffee in small cups. The 
sherry and champagne should be cold, and the 
claret the temperature of the room. 

As for the almost universal oyster, where it 
can be obtained fresh, it should be served on the 
half-shell at the beginning of the dinner, five for 
each person, with a slice of lemon on the plate. 
Scalloped oysters from the keg make a very good 
substitute for fish, if fish can not be obtained ; 
also an excellent dish, instead of game, can be 
made of broiled or fried oysters. A truffle cut 
up in a dish of stewed oysters, called “ huitres 
au poulets,” is a great addition to a dinner. 

The training of servants is a business by itself. 
A neat-handed maid is-much more satisfactory 
than a man in a small household, as sheis apt to 
be clean, to neither smoke nor drink, and to learn 
more quickly. Colored men have, however, a great 
aptitude for household service, and can be made 
to do the work inside and out, if well trained. 

Quiet dinners should indeed be quiet. The 
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man or maid should wear list slippers, and should 
be taught not to slam doors or to rattle the dishes. 
The courses should be not too many or too crowd- 
ed, and there should be no vulgar superabundance. 
We could give many bills of fare, but will con- 
tent ourselves with one, presuming that the lady 
has an abundant market to choose from: 
Oysters on the half-shell. : 
Clear Soup, or Soupe 4 la Reine (made of Chicken). 
Boiled Bass. 
A Saddle of Mutton. Currant Jelly. 
Roast Partridges. 
Salad of Lettuce. 


Cheese. 
Fruit, Ice-cream, and Dessert. 
Cofiee. 
Or, if she is in a place where she has neither oys- 
ters, fish, nor partridges, let her give: 
Beef Soup. 
Chicken Croquettes, 
Roast Beef. 
An Egg or Potato Salad, with a Roast Ham. 
Cheese. 
Pudding, Pie, Blanc-Mange, or Whipped Cream. 
Fruit, Nuts, Figs, etc. 
Coffee. 
And if well served, the one dinner will be quite as 
good as the other; but if not easily and neatly 
served, either will be unendurable. Bread at least 
two days old should be cut and placed in each 
napkin, and the china, glass, and silver, table- 
cloth and napkins, should be spotlessly clean. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BLACK DRESSES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the prediction that 





colored dresses would be worn almost to | 


the exclusion of black, there is still evident a 
partiality for black fabrics for both rich and 
simple toilettes, and most ladies, whether young, 
old, or middle-aged, provide themselves with one 
or two black dresses. The repped silks are con- 
sidered most stylish for these; Sicilienne, otto- 
man silk, and gros grain find equal favor, and 
are used with the plain large reps and also with 
unique brocaded and stamped patterns of linked 
rings, three in a group, large blocks, arabesques, 
fruits, and shaded balls. The more conservative 
dressmakers, however, say that satin merveilleux 
is as largely used as it was last season because 
ladies are afraid to trust for service to repped 
silks that are still apt to grow “shiny,” although 
they are much less adulterated than formerly 
For street suits to be worn with small mantles 
these black silk or satin dresses are made almost 
as simply as if fashioned bya tailor. The basque 
is short and severely plain, with some postilion 
pleatings in the back, and a pleated plastron, or 
some ornaments of passementerie or of lace be- 
tween the throat and the top of the darts. The 
over-skirt is a deep apron or a short one, as best 





a princesse effect is now given to the back of 
plain round basques by hooking the drapery of 
the over-skirt upon the middle and side forms a 
few inches below the waist. The plainest of the 
dresses described above are seen on bright days 
on the Fifth Avenue or at church, with a very 
simple jacket of black or blue cloth in tailor style 
or in Jersey shape, or else with a short mantle of 
the silk or of camel’s-hair scarcely more than a 
scarf in depth, enriched by full pleatings of 
French lace, with loops of ribbon or pendent jet 
ornaments amid the lace. The bonnet with these 
is also very simple; if worn by a young lady, it 
is a small round-crown capote of lustrous black, 
cream white, or colored straw, with a velvet puff 
on all its edges, and a cluster or full wreath of 
small and light-colored flowers, usually of cream 
white or pinkish-white tiny blossoms in prefer- 
ence to the larger daisies or artemisias; ¢lose 
English turbans are also appropriate with velvet 
on the brit, and either small tips or else flowers 
for trimming. For older ladies the bonnet is of 
similar shape, but with fuller, higher velvet puff- 
ing, and an aigrette, or darker and larger flowers, 
with sometimes a beaded or embroidered crown, 
and richly colored cashmere lace. The neck is 
plainly dressed, with the merest rim visible of 
pleated lisse or lace, or a linen collar. The out- 
of-town reader will find excellent illustrations of 
stylish short basques and designs for skirts in 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. XVI. 


FOR RECEPTIONS AND DINNERS. 

When black silk or satin dresses are meant for 
day receptions, lace flounces are added in three 
or five gathered rows of either Spanish silk lace, 
or the French laces that may be real thread or 


| only an imitation ; the designs for these have usu- 


suits the figure, and its edges are concealed if | 


short, or simply faced if long. If the wearer is 
short of stature the lower skirt is in lengthwise 
pleats, either three or five wide triple box pleats 
falling down the front and side gores, with only 
a narrow pleating all around, or else there may 
be a soft bagging puff around the hips with long 
singl» box pleats falling below it on all but the 
bac widths, where there are two breadths of 
drapery arranged to droop in wing-like points. 
If the dress is worn by a tall person, the figure 
is apparently shortened by trimmings that pass 
around the skirt; for instance, there are three 
bias gathered flounces, on each of which are three 
rows of velvet ribbon, and there are crosswise 
pleated puffs on the front and sides; these puffs 
may be of different widths, two being very deep, 
with two narrow shirred puffs at the foot of each, 
and at the top around the hips is the soft vertu- 
gadin puff. 

Another style for those of medium height has 
the back foundation skirt covered with two deep 
gathered valances of black satin Surah, in each 
of which are three deep tucks, for all materials, 
no matter how rich, are now folded into tucks; 
across the front and sides are two satin pleatings 
bordered with passementerie or with a band of 
brocaded ottoman silk, and above these is a full 
wrinkled drapery of a breadth of the satin drawn 
across with its edges concealed. For such skirts 
a plain black silk Jersey will make a stylish cor- 
sage, and may be completed by notched collar of 
the same, or a collar and cuffs of jet, small jet 
buttons, and a sash bow, or else a regular sash 
of satin ribbon that is watered on the wrong side ; 
for a still more dressy suit this Jersey may be 
beaded all over, and trimmed with lace frills and 
rich fringe of large jets and chenille in the way 
described last week. Small buttons, either in 
bullet or coin shape, of plain crocheted silk, or 
else the berry buttons covered with small beads, 
remain in favor for all such dresses. Another 
feature that accommodates itself to both the slen- 
der and the stout is the plastron or vest of the 
basque; for thin chests there is a Breton plastron 
set in of shirred and pleated satin merveilleux 
made in one piece—not separated in the middle— 
with two standing frills around the neck ; there 
may be passementerie ornaments on each side of 
this, or else the silk of the basque is cut away 
from the lining to form two bold curves on each 
side and below, and its edges are finished with a 
piping fold or thick cord, and made to fall on the 
plastron. If the whole waist is too slight, there 
is a pleated and shirred vest instead of a plas- 
tron, and this vest falls in a puff below the waist 
line, For plump round figures the silk or satin 
basque may be as plain in front as a Jersey, 
though with the postilion pleating for finishing 
the back, and the trimming is flat passementerie, 
or else a smooth vest of jetted net. 

The panelled skirts and those with loose long 
pleats are much used for stout figures, and there 
are now double pleated flounces on each side to 
form side panels, while the front breadth has 
only a few loose pleats its entire length. The 
demi-polonaise with basque front and princesse 
back is liked with the skirts just described, and 











ally very bouffant and short draperies above the 
flounces. For dinner and house dresses of black 








gros grain, ottoman, or satin merveilleux the | 


skirt has a demi-train, not long, but very full, 


and flowing free from the belt, that is, not 


bunched up by puffs or pleats. Jetted net in 
small figures is very fashionable for the front 
breadth, the transparent sleeves, and for gather- 


ing in the open square neck of the basque of 


these dresses. The side breadths fall over on 
this net, and may be laid in pleats or gathered in 
festoons or half-cireles, Lace flounces are also 
used on the plain fronts of these dresses, cover- 
ing them sometimes to the belt, but in most cases 
there is a panier fullness across the front and side 
breadths. <A princesse dress of black jetted net 
over colored satin is one of the novelties import- 
ed from Worth’s by the most fashionable modistes. 
Old yellow that is a sort of golden brown is the 





favorite lining for these, and this lines the long | 


princesse front, the basque back, and the sleeves 
of the beaded tulle or net. This princesse front 
is fastened diagonally, and is otherwise perfectly 
straight, with only a narrow pleating at the foot; 
the back is also straight, but is given fullness by 
two or three breadths of black satin laid in two 
great box pleats, and sewed upon the basque. 
CASHMBRE, CHINA CRAPE, ETC, 

Wool dresses of fine French cashmere are by 
no means confined to colors, for when of the ex- 
quisite black cashmeres and Henrietta cloths com- 
bined with white moiré or white ottoman silk, and 
trimmed with lace, these are among the most re- 
fined and costly dresses made by Worth. The 
cashmere forms the short basque and the over- 
skirt, which is caught up on the back of the 
basque, while the white moiré is used for the flat 
front and side breadths, and for the vest, which is 
shaped triangularly at the top, widening toward 
the darts, and sloped narrowly to the waist. 
Heavily repped white Sicilienne is used for the 
vests, collar lining, and cuffs of fine black Hen- 
rietta cloths, and jet ornaments and French lace 
complete the trimming. 


wearing an inexpensive black cashmere polonaise | 


with any black silk or satin skirt the wearer may 
have is also revived; the beauty of such polo- 
naises consists in their fine fabric and fit, with 
very full drapery across the hips. For plain 


black wool suits the skirt is also of wool in large | 


pleats bordered near the foot with one wide band 
of velvet or three narrower rows of velvet ribbon 
or of mohair braid. 

The most dressy summer toilettes of black 
goods will be made of China crape, with detached 
figures wrought in the Canton embroidery that is 
alike on both sides. This will be used for the 
whole dress, with low draperies opening over 
clustered pleats of the crape, or else caught up 
short by bunches of velvet ribbon loops, and 
trimmed on the lower skirt with slightly gather- 
ed flounces of embroidery or of Spanish or French 
lace. The black silk and satin Surah dresses 
that found such favor last year are still liked for 
cool summer silks, and will be worn for morning 
made in the plainest manner with pleatings on 
the skirt, deep untrimmed aprons, and plain 
basque, while those for afternoon wear will have 
flounces of lace and jet ornaments. 

Very large scarf fichus of French lace are im- 
ported for summer mantles with black toilettes. 
There are also many talma capes of jetted grena- 
dine rounding open in front and straight across 
the back, with full lace ruches at the throat, and 
falling frills of lace on the edge. Some of these 
are attached to sleeveless mantles of brocaded or 
plain Sicilienne made with a full box-pleating 
across the tournure. There is sometimes a bow 
in the back of such capes catching them up in 
the middle; other net or grenadine capes are 
closed all around, and have the high-shouldered 
side pieces already noted, and a very full ruche 
for the neck and the border. 


VARIETIES. 


The military collar of Irish point embroidery 
or of real lace is a novelty in lingerie. It is two 
inches high, is worn standing, is straight, with 
the scalloped edge at the top, and is attached to 
a muslin band. 


The useful fashion of | 











Percale collars with white ground and dashes, 
stripes, bars, or dots of color are also the straight 
bands in military style. They are not now curved 
in front, and are worn to meet at the throat. 
They are provided with a fall or collarette of the 
percale, so that they may be worn without a scarf 
inside dresses that have the open throat and 
notched collar such as are seen on men’s coats. 
The flat folded scarfs that gentlemen wear are 
also copied for young ladies to wear with plain 
white linen military collars; these scarfs are 
of pointed or brocaded satin in small figures or 
stripes, and are also made of foulard, checked 
silk, and gingham. 

Valenciennes lace is gradually coming back 
into favor for trimming fichus, edging frills, and 
for trimming evening dresses. It is also used 
for bonnets, and there is an effort to revive 
duchesse lace for millinery purposes. 

Transparent fans of black or of white net are 
painted all over with Cupids, flying figures, and 
flowers. They are mounted on sticks of smoked 
pearl, ebony, or tortoise-shell. 

A new trimming for mourning dresses has a 
foundation of English crape,on which are ap- 
pliqué designs cut out of black cashmere and put 
on with feather stitching. It has deep scallops 
or points for one edge, while the other straight 
edge is to be attached to the garment. 

Large shawls of white mull embroidered on the 
edges will be worn in the summer, They may 
have scallops with a vine above them of raised 
work, or be in open Irish point designs ot else they 
are hemmed, and the embroidery is above the hem. 
They are to be folded in three-corner shape, and 
are knotted in front, drawing the arms closely 
against the figure. 

Parasol covers to be worn with white summer 
dresses are made of figured Mechlin net edged 
with lace frills of a pattern to match the net, and 
are put over colored Surah—yellow, scarlet, rose, 
blue, orgreen. There are also dotted and sprigged 
muslin covers with embroidered frills. Econom. 
ical young ladies have these mounted on partly 
worn or soiled silk parasols of last year. A small 
capote bonnet of muslin or net over silk, with 
flowers, or an aigrette, lace pleatings, and colored 
velvet strings, is made to match the parasol, and 
may be worn with any colored dress, but will be 
more especially used with white dresses over col- 
ored Surah for lawn and garden parties. 

Neck ribbons an inch wide are passed around 
the linen collars that have a vine of embroidery 
turned down at the top, and tightly tied in a 
small bow at the throat. Ottoman and satin rib- 
bons are used for these. Very narrow ottoman 
ribbons scarcely a third of an inch wide are tied 
into very long-looped bows for wearing at the 
throat without a brooch. Three or four colors 
appear in each of these, making them as gay as 
a bouquet; thus there are three shades of straw- 
berry with one ribbon of stem green, or two or 
three yellow shades witb a single corn-flower blue 
looping. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
James McCreery, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; STERN 
Broruers; and AITKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONATL. 


In Harper's YounG Peop.e, No. 91, publish- 
ed July 26, 1881, an appeal was made to the little 
readers of the paper to endow acotin St. Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children, New York city. 
The amount specified as necessary was three 
thousand dollars, and the last dollar of that sum 
has just been received by the treasurer of the 
fund. We think the children have done nobly 
in raising so large a sum in less than two years. 
The final report will appear in Youne Peop.e, 
No. 183, May 1. 

—Thirty thousand dollars, to establish an art 
gallery at Smith’s College, in Massachusetts, 
has been given by the late WINTHROP HILLYER, 
ot Northampton. 

—A granite shaft is to be erected on THomas 
JEFFERSON'S grave by Mr. D. MCMENAMIN, to 
replace the one destroyed by relic-hunters, 

—Mr. JoHN ALBEE, the poet and lecturer, 
lives in a farm-house in summer on the sea-coast 
of Newcastle, New Hampshire, and is interested 
in the Concord School of Philosophy. In win- 
ter he tries his hand at journalism. 

—They say that Mrs. Astor’s diamonds are 
eclipsed by those of Mrs. D1az, who is only nine- 
teen, and speaks English readily. 

—General GRANT'S portrait, which Le Crear 
began and BrersTaAbT completed, is now in the 
East Room of the White House. 

—Mrs. Mary Hemmenway, of Boston, built 
the Tileston School-house (so named for her fa- 
ther) at Wilmington, North Carolina, fifteen 
years ago, in which AMy BrapLry has scored 
such success among the poor white people of 
that neighborhood. Through her bounty also 
a large number of public-school teachers in Bos- 
ton have been enabled to take advantage of the 
scientific lectures at the Institute of Technology. 
She has, furthermore, established a school near 
Norfolk, Virginia, where one hundred colored 
children are taught. 

—FLORENCE BranDis the name of the adopted 
daughter of ANTHONY TROLLOPE#, to whom he 
was tenderly attached, and who was for a time 
inconsolable at his loss. 

—Hon. Freverick BILLINes suggests that a 
fire-proof building should be put up for the ten 
thousand volumes left to the University of Ver- 
mont by the late Geores P. Marsa, United 
States Minister to Italy, and offers to give sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars for the object. 

—Every American, says HERBERT SPENCER, 
appears to have been born half an hour late, and 
to be trying to make up for lost time. 

—Montpelier, President Map1son’s estate, has 
been bought by Louis F. Detrick, of Baltimore. 

—Euinvu Vepper has gone to Rome. 

—Somebody calls Dr. HoLmes the PETER 
Cooper of literature. 

—The Mayor of New Bedford, it is said, ar- 
rived in that city fifty-one years ago, on foot, 
and has since walked into public favor. 

—An invitation to sing with the Bach Choir 
of London before Queen Victoria at Windsor 

















Castle in June has been accepted by Mr. Gkorer 
HenscuHeL. He was formerly « music teacher 
of the Princess Louise, who called on bim, with 
her husband, while in Boston 

—Perer Cooper’s granddaughter, it is said, 
readily gave up balls and parties to stay at home 
and read to him, “Grandpa was so agreeable,” 

—General GResHAM limps a little in walking, 
owing to a bullet wound. 

—At a concert in Buitimore lately for the ben- 
efit of Professor Croucn, composer of ‘“ Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,”’ he uecompanied the singer 
when two of his songs were sung. Itis said that 
** Her [love’’ is the only song which has brought 
him any money in the United States. 

—Eleven thousand dollars have been sub- 
scribed toward a fifty-thousand-dollar art gal- 
lery in Detroit, by Senator PaLmen, of Michigan. 
The American people ouglt to be educated in 
art, sooner or later, if galleries will do it. 

—A half-dime of 1804 brought four hundred 
dollars shortly since at the sale in New York 
of the numismatical collection of Mr. HaroLtp 
P. New ty, of Philadelphia, and a cent of 1798 
brought twenty-two dollars, 

—A grandniece of CHaARLoTTE CUSHMAN’S, 
Miss Bette CusHMaAN Eaton, has been giving 
acceptable dramatic readings. 

-PereR Coopen believed that it was better to 
be deceived by muny than to deny one deserv- 
ing sufferer, and during the four cold winters 
succeeding 1874 he sat in his office or library 
from three in the afternoon till half past six, 
with piles of one-dollar greenbacks and new 
hulf-dollars, and gave to every applicant, some- 
times aggregating fifteen hundred dollars a week. 

—Live prairie- hens have been forwarded to 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales to acclima- 
tize in the royal preserves, and the Marquis of 
Lorne hias sent home wild turkeys for the same 
purpose, although it is hardly expected the latter 
effort will be successful. 

—Miss Mary ANDEKSON has bought some of 
the exquisite Turkish embroideries in the stock 
of the late Co-operative Dress Association for 
her artistic toilettes, and Mr. F. D. Minuet has 
also purchased several to use for continuing the 
figures in his Academy picture ‘“* The Story of 
none.”’ 

fhe treasurer of the Massachusetts Home- 
opathie Hospital of Boston, Isaac Fenno, has 
received forty thousand dollars trom ‘‘a friend,” 
with which to erect an addition to the building. 

-The philanthropic works of Miss DoroTHea 
Dix began when she was but thirteen; she is 
now eighty, and recovering from a severe illness. 

—It is thought that the new purk at Pittstield, 
Massachusetts, will owe its existence to the ef- 
forts of Miss ANNA Dawes, the Senator’s daugh- 
ter, a bright, active, witty, and energetic girl, 





who hus talked and written in favor of the 
scheme. 

—The late Mrs. Wrtttam R. ALGER served 
with Lypia Marra CHILD, Maria W. CHap- 


MAN, JULIA Waxp Howse, Lypia PARKER, and 
others, when such service was a social sacrifice, 
Her private charities were unfailing, and no test 
was too severe for her friendship. — 

—The grandfather of Rear-Admiral Nrenot- 
SON, just retired, was lieutenant under Paun 
Jones in the action between the Bon Homme Ri- 
chard and the Serapis, and was also the first com- 
mander of ‘‘ old [ronsides.”’ The family has been 
in the naval service ever since the foundation of 
the government. 

—A critic well observes that it does not do to 
talk of the degeneracy of the stage with such a 
group of players as McCuL.Lougu, Patri, Bou- 
CJCAULT, SaLVINI, MARY ANDERSON, CLAKA 
Mornis, Mopseska, and JOHN GILBERT play- 
ing ut one time in New York. 

—J. J. Kraszewskl, a Polish novelist, wrote 
four hundred and ninety novels 

—Since his visit to America HERBERT SPEN- 
CER has been in constant ill health. 

—When Louis BLane was told that Harrret 
MARTINEAU enjoyed the prospect of annihila- 
tion, he cried, ‘I say of her as St. Ta&reseE said 
of the devil, ‘La Malheureuse! Elle n’a jamais 
aimé.’”? *‘ Blessed are those who believe in im- 
mortality,’ he used to say; “ without it, the 
universe is a grim riddle.”’ 

—The two youngest judges in England are 
Justices Cave and Bowen, aged forty-eight and 
forty-seven. Vice-Chancellor Bacon, the oldest, 
is eighty-four. 

—An indetinite leave of absence from his Ar- 
gentine observatory has been granted to Dr. B. 
A. GOULD, the discoverer of last autumn’s great 
comet, and a nephew of Hannan GOULD, the 
poctess. 

—‘Is there not the King, Victor EMANUEL, 
my uncle, whom all the world calls ‘Ii Re Ga- 
lantuomo,’”’ asked MARGHERITA of Italy when 
she read in Shakspeare, ‘‘ The man that hath no 
music in himself....is fit for treasons, strata- 
gems,” etc., “*who can not, for the life of him, 
distinguish one tune from another?” 

—The greatest honor at the disposal of the 

Royal Swedish Geographical Socicty, the Vega 
gold medal, was bestowed upon Mr. STANLEY, 
at the generous suggestion of Baron NoxDEN- 
SKJOLD. It has been but twice before conferred, 
Baron NORDENSKJOLD and Cuptain PALANDER 
having been the recipients. 
; —The mantle of the Czarina for the approach- 
ing coronation is cloth of gold embroidered with 
armorial bearings in silk and gems: her crown 
was worn at the coronation of CaTuerine II. 
aud of Exizapetu, and is worth three million 
rubles; her sceptre is tipped with the Orloff dia- 
mond ; her carriage is a covered throne, the pan- 
els set in brilliants, drawn by eight white horses 
in red velvet, gold, and precious stones. 

—GILBERT and SULLIVAN will now make So- 
cialism their target. 

—The English National Gallery has been pre- 
sented with a palette used by TurRNER, by a 
Brighton artist, Mr. R. H. Nress. 7 

—The new Finance Minister of France, M. T1- 
RARD, Was once a working jeweller. 

—Lord BraconsFieLp’s portrait now hangs 
near the entrance to the Queen’s private dining- 
room, under an admirable portrait of her great- 
grandfather. 

—It is the fashion for royalty to be literary. 
The Archduke Lupwie SALVATOR and the Crown 
Prince RUDOLPH have published sketches of trav- 
el, the pen of the Queen of Roumania is well 
known in song and story and apothegm, Prince 
GeorGE of Prussia is a dramatist of talent, 
Prince Etmer of Oldenburg has composed a 
comedy to be performed at the Vienna Burg 
Theatre, old King Oscar of Sweden is a poet 
and translator, and we all know Queen VicrTo- 
RIA’s goed and interesting books, 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Bonner. Fig. 2.—CasHMere AnD Sitk Srreet or TRay- Fig. 2.—Satin Straw Bonnet. 
5 £ 4 
ELLING Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


Cashmere and Silk Street 
or Travelling Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tats dress illustrates one of the 
new combinations. It consists 
of a basque and over-skirt of 
tan-colored cashmere over a dark 
blue ottoman silk skirt. The 
basque, of which Fig. 1 gives the 
front view, has a simulated vest 
and revers of blue silk, and a 
pleated vest of blue and tan-col- 
ored striped ottoman silk, which 
hangs below the waist like a 
loose blouse. The Byron collar 
is also of striped ottoman silk, 

| ] i and a full puff attached to a close 
MH Hil) Hh i wristband is set inside the cash- 
itt AN mere sleeve. The apron over- 
skirt is caught up in soft even 
folds on the sides, and looped 
in the back. The ottoman silk 
skirt has a lining foundation 
edged with a three-inch side- 
pleating, over which falls a flat 
flounce three yards wide and 
twenty-two inches deep, plain on 
the front and sides, and gathered 
across the back. Large metal but- 
tons trim the front of the basque. 


A 


Mn 
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fn Ladies’ Spring and Sum- a «it 
i mer Bonnets.—Figs. Hi 
1 and 2. 

Tue bonnet Fig. 1 has a light 
frame of net and wire, with a 
pointed flaring brim, which is 
faced with dark olive velvet, and 
bound an inch deep with gold 
gauze. <A frill of gold lace is 
set along the edge on the inside 
and outside, and the outside is 
covered with frills of yellowish- 
white lace, while soft tulle of 
the same color is puffed on the 
crown. The edge of the crown 
is covered by a band of satin- 
backed olive velvet ribbon an 
inch wide, with a cluster of loops 
and ends at the top. A bouquet 
of small white flowers and olive 
green velvet leaves is placed on 
the right side behind the band, 
and at the centre there is an 
olive pompon, with some small 
ostrich tips drooping over on the 
left side. The double strings 
are of inch-wide olive velvet rib- 
bon, and pale yellow velvet rib- 
bon a little wider; a bow of the 
two intermingled is at the mid- 
dle of the back. 

The peaked bonnet Fig. 2 is of 
écru satin straw, with a brim 
facing which is composed of 
three folds of garnet velvet and 
as many puffs of écru tulle. 
The outside trimming consists 
of large yellowish-pink roses, a 
row of which is sewed flat around 
the inner edge of the brim, while 
the rest are massed in a large 
cluster on the crown. The strings, 
which are of satin-backed gar- 
net velvet ribbon, are passed 
through a slit in the top of the 
* % crown, and tacked down at the 
Fig. 1.—Casumere anv Six Srrerr or Trave inc Dress. sides. Two short ends of similar 

Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] ribbon are crossed at the back. BrocaDE aNnp OrroMaN Sick Manz_e. 
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YOLANDE. 
[Continued from front page.} 

“One might be worse employed.” 

* Archie, let us have none of this nonsense. 
todo? Why don’t you answer my letters ?” 

Jecause you make too much of a fuss. 
portentous. Now I like a quiet life. 
came here to have a little peace.” 

“Well, I don’t understand you at all,” his sister said, in a hope- 
less kind of way. “I could understand it better if you were one 
of those young men who are attracted by every pretty face they 
see, and are always in a simmering condition of love-making. But 
you are not like that. And I thought you were proud to think of 
Yolande as your future wife. I can remember one day on board the 
dahabeevalh. You were anxious enough then. What has changed 
you?” 

“IT do not know that I am changed,” said he, either with indif- 
ference or an affectation of indifference. 

“Ts Shena Van in Inverness 2” said Mrs. Graham, sharply. 

“T suppose Miss Stewart has as good a right to be in Inverness 
as anybody else,” he said, formally. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know whether she is in Inver- 
ness or not ?” 

“T did not say anything of the kind 

“ Have you spoken to her ?” 

“Don’t keep on bothering,” he said, impatiently. “ Miss Stewart 
is in Inverness; and,if you want to know, I have not spoken a 
single word to her. Is that enough ?” 

“Why are you here, then? What are you going 

“Nothing.” 

“Really this is too bad, Archie,” his sister said, in deep vexa- 
tion. “ You are throwing away the best prospects a young man 
ever had, and all for what? For temper !” 

“T don’t call it temper at all,” said he; “TI call it self-respect. 
I have told you already that I would not degrade Yolande Winter- 
bourne so far as to plead for her being received by my family. A 
pretty idea!” 

“There would have been no necessity to plead if only you had 
exercised a little patience and tact and judgment. And surely it 
is not too late yet. Just think how much pleasanter it would be 
for you and for all of us in the future if you were rather more on 
an equal footing with Jim—lI mean as regards money. ' I don’t see 
why you shouldn’t have your clothes made at Poole’s, as Jim has. 
Why shouldn’t you have chamois-leather pockets in your overcoat 
as well as he ?” 

“T can do without chamois-leather pockets,” he answered. 

“Very well,” said she, suddenly changing the mode of her at- 
tack; “but what you can not do without is the reputation of hav- 
ing acted as a gentleman. You are bound in honor to keep faith 
with Yolande Winterbourne.” 

“Tam bound in honor not to allow her to subject herself to in- 
sult,”’ he retorted. 

“Oh, there will be nothing of the kind!’ his sister exclaimed. 
“ How can you be so unreasonable ?” 

“You don’t know the worst of it,” said he, gloomily. “TI only 
got to know the other day. Yolande’s mother is alive—an opium 
drinker. Off her head at times; kicks up rows in the streets ; 
and they are helpless, because they have all been in this conspir- 
acy to keep it back from Yolande—” 

“You don’t mean that, Archie!” his sister exclaimed, looking 
very grave. 


What do you mean 


Secause you are too 
That is why I am here; I 


” 


to do?” 























“HAVE YOU TOLD ME EVERYTHING 2?” 


“T do, though. And, you know, his lordship might in time be 
got to overlook the Radical papa, but a mamma who might at any 
moment figure in a police court—I think not even you could get 
him to stand that.” 

“ But, Archie, this is dreadful!” Mrs. Graham exclaimed again. 

“JT dare say it is. It is the fact, however.” 

“ And that is why he was so anxious to get Yolande away from 
London,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘ Poor man, what a terrible life 
to lead !” 

She was silent for some time; she was reading the story more 
clearly now—his continual travelling with Yolande, his liking for 
long voyages, his wish that the girl should live in the Highlands 
after her marriage. And perhaps, also, his warm and obvious ap- 
proval of that marriage—she knew that fathers with only daugh- 
ters were not always so complaisant. 

Two or three strangers came into the reading-room. 

“ Archie,” said she, waking up from a reverie, “let us go out 
for a stroll. I must think over this.” 

He went and fetched his hat and stick; and the maid having 
been directed to go into the hotel and await her mistress’s return, 
the brother and sister went outside and proceeded to walk leisure- 
ly through the bright and cheerful little town in the direction of 
the harbor. 

“What is your own view of the matter ? 
and somewhat cautiously. 

“Oh, my position is perfectly clear. I can have nothing to do 
with any such system of secrecy and terrorism. I told Jack Mel- 
ville that when he came as a sort of ambassador. I said I would 
on no account whatever subject myself to such unnecessary risks 
and anxieties. My contention was that, first of all, the whole 
truth should be told to Yolande; then if that woman keeps quiet, 
good and well; if not, we can appeal to the law and have her for- 
cibly confined. There is nothing more simple; and I dare say it 
could be kept out of the papers. But then, you see, my dear Mrs. 
Polly, there is also the possibility that it might get into the papers; 
and if you add on this little possibility to what his lordship al- 
ready thinks about the whole affair, you may guess what use all 
your beautiful persuasion and tact and conciliation would be.” 

“T don’t see,” said Mrs. Graham, slowly, “ why papa should know 
anything about it. It does not coneern him. Many families have 
ne’er-do-well or disreputable members, and simply nothing is said 
about them, and they are supposed not to exist. Friends of the 
family ignore them; they are simply not mentioned, until in time 
they are forgotten altogether; it is as if they did not exist. I 
don’t see why papa should be told anything about it.” 

“Oh, Lam for having everything straightforward,” said he. “I 
don’t wish to have anything thrown in my teeth afterward. But 
the point isn’t worth discussing in the present state of his lord- 
ship’s temper, and it isn’t likely to be, so long as that old cat is at 
his elbow. Well, now, that is what Mr. Winterbourne might fairly 
say. He might say we had no right to object to his having a half- 
maniae wife in his family so long as we had an entirely maniac 
aunt—who is also a cantankerous old beast—in ours.” 

“Archie, I must ask you to be more decent in your language !” 
his sister said, angrily. “Is that the way the young men talk at 
Balliol now ?” 

“T guess it’s the way they talk everywhere when they happen 
to have the luxury of having an Aunt Colquhoun as a relative.” 

‘*My dear Master, you won’t go very far to put matters straight 
if you continue in that-mood.” 

“Am I anxious to go far to put matters straight ?” 


” 


she said at length, 


“You ought to be—for the sake of Miss Winterbourne,” said | 


his sister, stiffly. 





“No,” he answered; “it is they who ought to be—for the sak« 
of Lynn.” 

Well, she saw there was not much to be done with him just 
then; and, indeed, there was something in what he had told her 
that wanted thinking over. But in the mean time she was greatly 
relieved to find that he had not (as she had suspected) resumed 
any kind of relations with Shena Van, and she was anxious above 
all things to get him a from Inverness. 

“When are you going back to Lynn $ 

“T don’t know,” he answered, carelessly. 

“Now do be sensible, Archie, 


way 






he asked. 





go down with me in this aft- 
All this trouble will be removed in good time, 
and you need not make the operation unnecessarily difficult. I 
am going down to Fort A 
ean come with me as fara 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he 
quiet; I can afford to go back to the menagerie. 
won’t be anybody to meet me at Foyers.”’ 

“ You can get a dog-cart from Mrs. Elder,” his sister said. “ And 
if you were very nice you would take me back to your hotel now 
and give me some lunch, for I am frightfully hungry. Do you 
know at what hour I had to get up in order to catch the boat at 
Fort Augustus ?” 

“T don’t see why you did it.” 

“No, perhaps not. But when you are as old as I am you will 
see with different eyes. You will see what chances you had at 
this moment, that you seem willing to let slip through your fingers 
And why ?—Because you have not enough patience to withstand a 
little opposition. But you knew perfectly well when you asked 
Yolande Winterbourne to marry you, on board the dahabeeyah, that 
papa might very probably have objections, and you took the risk ; 
and now when you find there are objections and opposition I don’t 
think it is quite 


ernoon’s steamer. 


rustus by the three oO" lock boat ; you 





Only there 





fair for you to throw the whole thing up, and 
leave the girl deserted and every one disappointed. And it all 
depends on yourself. You have only to be patient and conciliato 
ry; when they see that you are not to be affected by their opposi 
tion they will give in,in time. And as soon as the people g 
from Inverstroy I will come over and help you.” 

He said nothing. So they went back and had lunch at the hotel 
and in due time, Mrs. Graham’s maid accompanying, they drove 
along to the canal, and got on board the little steamer. They had 
a beautiful sail down Loch Ness on this still, golden afternoon. 
But perhaps the picturesqueness of the scenery was a trifle familiar 
to them; in fact, they regarded the noble loch mostly as an excel- 
lent highway for the easy transference of casks and hampers from 
Inverness, and their chief impression of the famous falls of Foyers 
was as to the height of the hill that their horses had to climb in 
going and coming between Foyers and Lynn 

As they were slowly steaming in to Foyers pier pretty Mrs, Gra- 
ham said: 

“[ wonder if that can be Yolande herself in that dog-cart? Yes, 
it is; that is her white Rubens hat. Lucky for you, Master; if 
she gives you a lift, it will save you hiring.” 

“T don’t think,” said he, with a faint touch of scorn, “ that th 
mutual excess of courtesy which has been interchanged between 
Lynn Towers and Allt-nam-ba would warrant me in accepting suc h 
a favor. But the cat bows when she and Yolande pass. Oh yes, 
she does as much as that.” 

“And she will do a little more in time if only you are reason 
able,” said his sister, who still hoped that all would be well. 

Young Leslie had merely a hand-bag with him. When he left 
the steamer he walked along the pier by himself until he reached 
the road, and there he found Yolande seated in the dog-cart. He 


») away 
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went up and shook hands with her, and she seem- 
ed very pleased to see him. 

“You are going to Lynn? 
out ?” 

“ No, thank you,” said he, somewhat stiffly. 
will not trouble you. 
hotel.” 

She looked surprised, and then, perhaps, a tri- 
fle reserved. 

“ Oh, very well,” said she, with calm politeness. 
“The hotel carriages have more room than this 
little one. Good-by.’ 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he had 
no quarrel with her. She might be the indirect 
cause of all this trouble and confusion that had 
befallen him, but she was certainly not the di- 
rect cause. She was in absolute ignorance of it, 
in fact. And so he lingered for a second, and 
then he said, looking up, 

“You have no one coming by the steamer ?” 

“Oh no,” she said; but she did not renew the 
invitation; indeed, there was just a touch of 
coldness in her manner. 

“If I thought I should not overload the dog- 
cart,” said he, rather shamefacedly, “1 would beg 
of you to give measeat. I understand the stag’s 
head has come down by this steamer. I saw it 
at Macleay’s this morning.” 

“ It is that I have come in for—that only,” she 
said. “There is plenty of room, if you wish.” 

So without more ado he put his hand-bag into 
the dog-cart, behind, and there also was deposit- 
ed the stag’s head that Sandy was now bringing 
along from the steamer. Then when the lad had 
gone to the horse’s head, Yolande got down, for 
she always walked this steep hill, whether going 
or coming, and of course no men-folk could re- 
main in the vehicle when she was on foot. So 
she and the Master now set out together. 

“T hope they have been having good sport at 
Allt-nam-ba,” he said. 

“Oh yes.” 

It was clear that his unaccountable refusal of 
her invitation had surprised her, and her manner 
was distinctly reserved. Seeing that, he took the 
more pains to please her. 

“ Macleay has done the stag’s head very well,” 
said he, “and I have no doubt Mr. Shortlands will 
be proud of it. Pity it isn’t a royal; but still it 
is a good head. It is curious how people's ideas 
change as they go on preserving stags’ heads. 
At first it is everything they shoot, no matter 
what, and every head must be stuffed. Then they 
begin to find that expensive, and they take to boil- 
ing the heads, keeping only the skull and the 
horns. Then they begin to improve their collec- 
tion by weeding out the second and third rate 
heads, which they give to their friends. And 
then, in the end, they are quite disappointed with 
anything short of aroyal. I went in to Macleay’s 
a day or two ago and asked him to push on with 
that head. I thought Mr. Shortlands would like 
to see how it looked hung up in the lodge, and 
I thought you might like to see it too.” 

“Tt was very kind of you,” she said. 

‘Has the great hare drive come off ?” he asked 
—and surely he was trying to be as pleasant as he 
coiAd be. “Oh, I think you said it was to be to- 
morrow. I should like to have gone with them; 
but, to tell you the truth, Yolande, I am a little bit 
ashamed. Your father has been too kind to me; 
that is the fact. Of course if we had the forest 
in our own hands it would not matter so much, 
for your father then might have a return invita- 
tion to go for a day or two’s deer-stalking. But 
with everything let, you see, I am helpless; and 
your father’s kindness to me has been almost em- 
barrassing. Then there is another thing. My 
father and aunt are odd people. They live too 
much in seclusion; they have got out of the way 
of entertaining friends, because, with the forest 
and the shooting always let, they could scarcely 
ask avy one to come and live in such a remote 
place. It is a pity. Look at the other families 
in Inverness-shire; look at Lord Lovat, look at 
Lord Seafield, look at The Mackintosh, and these ; 
they go out into the world; they don’t box them- 
selves up in one place. But then we are poor 
folk; that is one reason, perhaps; and my father 
has just one mania imhis life—to improve the 
condition of Lynn; and so he has not gone 
about, perhaps, as others might have done.” 

Now it sounded well in her ears that this young 
man should be inclined to make excuses for his 
father, even when, as she suspected, the domestic 
relations at the Towers were somewhat strained, 
and she instantly adopted a more friendly tone 
toward him. 

“ Ah,” said she, “ what a misfortune yesterday ! 
The red shepherd came running in to say that 
there were some deer up the glen of the Allt 
Crém ; and of course every one hurried away— 
my papa and Mr. Shortlands to two of the passes. 
What a misfortune! there being no one with the 
beaters. They came upon them—yes, a stag and 
four hinds—quite calmly standing and nibbling, 
and away—away they went up the hill, not going 
near either of the guns. Was it not sad?” 

“Not for the deer.” 

“And my papa not to have a stag’s head to 
take back as well as Mr. Shortlands!” she said, 
in great disappointment. 

“ Oh, but if you like he shall have a finer head 
to take back than any he would be likely to get 
in half a dozen years of those odd chances. I 
will give him one I shot—with three horns. I 
have always had a clear understanding about 
that: anything I shoot is mine—it doesn’t belong 
to the furniture of Lynn Towers. And I will give 
that head to your father, if you like; it is a very 
remarkable one, I can assure you.” 

“That is kind of you,” she said. They were 
on more friendly terms now; she had forgiven 
him. 

When they got to the summit of the hill they 
got into the dog-cart, and descended the other 
side, and drove away through the wooded and 
rocky'country. She seemed pleased to be on bet- 
ter terms with him, and he, on his-part, was par- 


Shall I drive you 


“TJ 
I can get a trap at the 





ticularly good-natured and friendly. But when 
they drew near to Gress she grew a little more 
thoughtful. She could not quite discard those 
hints she had received. Then her father’s anx- 
ious trouble—was that merely caused by the dis- 
agreement that had broken out between the Mas- 
ter and his relatives? If that were all, matters 
would mend, surely. She, at all events, was will- 
ing to let time work his healing wonders; she 
was in no hurry, and certainly her pride was not 
deeply wounded. She rather liked the Master's 
excuses for those old people who lived so much 
out of the world. And she was distinctly glad 
that now there was no suspicion of any coldness 
between herself and him. 

There was no one visible at Gress, and they 
drove on without stopping. When they arrived 
at the bridge the Master got down to open the 
swinging iron gate, telling Sandy to keep his seat, 
and it was not worth his while to get up again. 

“ Now,” said Yolande, brightly, “I hope you 
will change your mind and come along to-mor- 
row morning to Allt-nam-ba and go with the 
gentlemen, after all. It is to be a great affair.” 

“T will see if I can manage it,”’ said he, evasive- 
ly; and then they bade each other good-by, and 
she drove on. 

But although they had seen no one at Gress, 
Jack Melville had seen them. He was far up 
the hill-side, seated on some bracken among the 
rocks, and his elbows were on his knees, and his 
head résting on his hands. He had gone away 
up there to be perfectly alone—to think over all 
that he was to say to Yolande on the next day. 
It was a terrible task, and he knew it. 

He saw them drive by, and his heart had a great 
pity for this girl. 

“The evening is coming over the sky now,” he 
was thinking, as he looked around, “and she has 
left behind her the last of the light-hearted days 
of her life.” 


—_—_—_ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


FABULA NARRATUR, 


Earty next morning (for he was anxious to 
get this painful thing over) he walked slowly and 
thoughtfully up to Allt-nam-ba. He knew she 
was at home, for the dog-cart had gone by with 
only Sandy in it. Perhaps she might be in-doors, 
working at the microscope he had lent her, or 
arranging her plants. 

She had seen him come up the strath ; she was 
at the door awaiting him, her face radiant. 

“Ah! but why are you so late?” she cried. 
“They are all away, shepherds and gillies and all, 
two hours ago,” 


“TI did not mean to go with them. I have 


, come to have a chat with you, Yolande, if you 


will let me.” 

He spoke carelessly, but there was something 
in his look that she noticed; and when she had 
preceded him into the little drawing-room, she 
turned and regarded him. 

“What is it? 
ning his face. 

Well, he had carefully planned how he would 
approach the subject, but at this moment all his 
elaborate designs went clean away from his brain. 
A far more happy expedient than any he had 


Is it serious ?” she said, scan- 


| thought of had that instant occurred to him. 





He would tell her this story as of some one else. 
“It is serious in a way,” said he, “for I am 
troubled about an unfortunate plight that a friend 
of mine is in. Why should I bother you about 
it? But still you might give me your advice.” 

“My advice?” she said. “If it would be of 
any service to you, yes, yes. But how could it 
be? What experience of the world have I had 2?” 

“Tt isn’t a question of experience of the world ; 
it is a question of human nature mostly,” said he. 
“ And this friend of mine is a girl just about your 
own age. You might tell me what you would do 
in the same circumstances.” 

“ But I might do something very foolish.” 

“T only want to know what you would natural- 
ly feel inclined to do. That is the question. You 
could easily tell me that; and I could not find it 
out for myself—no, not if I were to set all my 
electric machines going.” 

“Ah! well, I will listen very patiently, if I am 
to be the judge,” said she. ‘ And I am glad it 
is not anything worse. I thought, when you 
came in, it was something very serious.” 

He did not wish to be too serious; and indeed 
he managed to tell her the whole story in a fash- 
ion so plain, matter-of-fact, and unconcerned that 
she never for an instant dreamed of its referring 
to herself. Of course he left out all details and 
circumstances that might positively have given 
her a clew, and only described the central situa- 
tion as between mother and daughter. And Yo- 
lande had a great compassion for that poor de- 
based woman, and some pity, too, for the girl who 
was kept in ignorance of her mother being alive ; 
and she sat, with her hands clasped on her knees, 
regarding these two imaginary figures, as it were, 
and too much interested in them to remember 
that her counsel was being asked concerning 
them. 

“Now, you see, Yolande,” he continued, “it 
appears that one of the results of using those 
damnable—I beg your pardon—lI really beg your 
pardon—I mean those—those poisonous drugs is 
that the will entirely goes. The poor wretches 
have no command over themselves; they live in 
a dream; they will promise anything—they will 
make the most solemn vows of abstinence—and 
be quite unable to resist the temptation. And 
the jaw practically puts no check on the use of 
these fiendish things; even when the public- 
houses are closed, the chemist’s shop is open. 
Now, Yolande, I have a kind of theory or project 
with regard to that poor woman. I don’t know 
whether the doctors would approve of it, but it 
is a fancy I have: let us suppose that that poor 
wretch of a mother does not quite understand 
that her daughter has grown up to be a woman 
—most likely she still regards her as a child; 








that is a very common thing—at all events, she 
is not likely to know anything as to what her 
daughter is like. And suppose that this daughter 
were to go to her mother and declare herself: do 
you not think that that would be enough to startle 
her out of her dream? and do you not think that 
in the bewilderment of finding their relations 
reversed—the child, grown to be a woman, assum- 
ing a kind of protection and authority and com- 
mand over the broken-down creature—she might 
be got to rely on that help, and encouraged and 
strengthened by constant care and affection to 
retrieve herself? Don’t you think it is possible? 
To be startled out of that dream by shame and 
horror; then the wonder of having that beauti- 
ful daughter her champion and protectress ; then 
the continual reward of her companionship: don’t 
you think it is possible ?” 

“Oh yes—oh yes, surely !” said the girl. “ Sure- 
ly you are right !” 

** But then, Yolande, Iam afraid you don’t un- 
derstand what a terrible business it will be. It 
will demand the most constant watchfulness, for 
these drugs are easy to get, and people who use 
them are very cunning. And it will require a 
long time—perhaps years—before one could be 
certain that the woman was saved. Now look at 
it from the other side. Might not one say, ‘ That 
poor woman’s life is gone, is done for: why 
should you destroy this other young life in trying 
to save a wreck? Why should you destroy one 
happy human existence in trying to rescue the 
mere remnant of another human existence that 
would be worthless and useless even if you suc- 
ceed? Why should not the girl live her own life 
in peace and happiness ?’” 

“ But that is not what you would say; that is 
not what you think,” she said, confidently. “ And 
do you ask what the girl would think ?—for I can 
tell you that. Oh yes, I can tell you—she would 
despise any one who offered her such a choice !” 

“ But she would be in ignorance, Yolande; she 
would know nothing about it.” 

“She ought not to be in ignorance, then! Why 
do they not tell her? Why not ask herself what 
she will do? Ah, and all this time the poor wo- 
man left to herself—it was not right—it was not 
just.” 

“ But she has not been left to herself, Yolande. 
Everything has been tried—everything but this. 
And that is why I have come to ask you what 
you think a girl in that position would naturally 
do. What would she do if she were told ?” 

“There can not be a doubt,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, there can not be a donbt! You—I know 
what your feeling is, what your opinion is. And 
yet you hesitate? Why? Go, and you will see 
what her answer will be.” 

“Do you mean to say, Yolande,” he said, de- 
liberately, and regarding her at the same time, 
“that you have no doubt whatever? You say I 
am to go and ask this young girl to sacrifice her 
life—or it may be only a part, but that the best 
part, of her life—on this chance of rescuing a 
poor broken-down creature—” 

“ Her mother,” said Yolande. 

“What will she think of me, I wonder?” he 
said, absently. 

The answer was decisive: 

“Tf she is the girl that you say, oh, I know 
how she will be grateful to you. She will bless 
you. She will look on you as the best anc dear- 
est of her friends, who had courage when the 
others were afraid, who had faith in her.” 

“Yolande,” said he, alinost solemnly, “ you 
have decided for yourself.” 

“T9?” she said, in amazement. 

“ Your mother is alive.” 

She uttered a sharp cry—of pain, it seemed. 

“My mother—my mother—like that !” 

For a time this agony of shame and horror 
deprived her of all power of utterance; the blow 
had fallen heavily. Her most cherished and 
beautiful ideals lay broken at her feet; in their 


place was this stern and ghastly picture that he | 


had placed before her mental eyes. He had not 
softened down any of the details; it was neces- 
sary that she should know the truth. And she 
had been so much interested in the story, as he 
patiently put it before her, that now she had but 
little difficulty—alas! she had no difficulty at all 
—in placing herself in the position of that im- 
aginary daughter, and realizing what she had to 
face. 

He waited. He had faith in her courage; but 
he would give her time. This was a sudden thing 
to happen to a girl of nineteen. 

“ Well,” she said at length, in a low voice, “I 
will go.” 

Her hands were tightly clinched together, but 
she showed no symptom of faltering. Presently 
she said, in the same steady, constrained way: 

“T will go at once. Does papa know you were 
coming here to-day to tell me ?” 

“Yes. He could not do it himself, Yolande. 
He has suffered fearfully during these long years 
in order to hide this from you; he thought it 
would only pain you to know—that you could do 
no good,” 

“ What induced him to change his mind ?” 

He was embarrassed ; he had not expected the 
question. She glanced at his face. 

“Was that the objection at Lynn Towers 
she said, calmly. 

“ No, Yolande, no; it was not. I dare say Lord 
Lynn does not quite approve of your father’s poli- 
tics; but that has nothing to do with you.” 

“Then it was your idea that I should be told ?” 

“ Well,” said he, uneasily, “ possibly your fa- 
ther imagined that Archie Leslie might not like 
—might think he had been unfairly treated if he 
were not told—and then, I was his friend, don’t 
you see, and they mentioned the matter to me— 
and—and being an outsider, I was reluctant to 
interfere at first—but then, when they spoke of 
telling you, I said to myself that I knew, or I fan- 
cied I knew, what a girl like Yolande Winter- 
bourne would be sure to do in such circumstances 
—and so I thought I would venture the sugges- 
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tion to them, and—and, if it turned out to be so, 
then I might be of some little help to you.” 

That was cleverly done; he had not told her it 
was the Master of Lynn who had insisted on that 
disclosure. 

And now she was gathering her courage to her, 
though still she maintained a curious sort of con- 
strained reserve, as though she were keeping a 
tight hold over her feelings. 

“T suppose,” she said, slowly, “it is your idea 
I should go there—alone ?” 

“If you are not afraid, Yolande—if you are not 
afraid,” he said, anxiously. 

“T am not afraid.” 

“ Don’t you see, Yolande,” he said, eagerly, “ if 
you go accompanied by a stranger, she may think 
it is a solicitor—people in that weak mental state 
are usually suspicious—and if you go with your 
father she wouid probably only consider it a re- 
petition of former interviews that came to no- 
thing. No; it is the appearance of her daughter 
that will startle her into sudden consciousness 
of what she is. Then don’t mind those people 
she is with. Don’t be afraid of them. They 
dare not detain her. You will have a police- 
man waiting outside; and your maid will go 
into the house with you, and wait in the pas- 
sage. You will have to assume authority. Your 
mother may be a bit dazed, poor woman; you 
must take her with you; let no one interfere. 
Now do you think you have nerve for that—all 
by yourself ?” 

“Oh yes, I think so,” she said, calmly. “ But 
I must begin at the beginning. I can not leave 
the lodge without putting some one in charge.” 

“T will send up Mrs. Bell ; she will be delight- 
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“ Ah, will you ?” she said, with a quick glance 
of gratitude breaking through her forced com- 
posure. “If only she would be so kind as to do 
that! She knows everything that is wanted.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about that for a mo- 
ment,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Bell will be delighted ; 
there is nothing she would not do for you.” 

“Then I must take away my things with me. 
Perhaps I shall not see Allt-nam-ba again. My 
life will be altered now. Where do I go when I 
reach London?” _ 

“T should say the hotel your father and you 
were at once or twice in Albemarle Street. But 
are you sure, Yolande, you would rather not have 
some one go with you to London, and see you to 
your quarters in the hotel? Why, I would my- 


| self—with pleasure, for my assistant Dalrymple 


{ gets on very well in the school now, 








Or Mr. 
Shortlands—he is going south soon,is he not ? 
I would not ask your father ; it would be too pain- 
ful for him.” 

“ No,” she said, “I do not want any one. Jane 
and I will do very well. Besides, I could not 
wait for Mr. Shortlands. I am going at once.” 

“At once! Surely you will take time to con- 
sider—” 

“T am going to-morrow,” she said, “if Mrs. 
Bell will be so kind as to come and take my 
place.” 

“Don’t be so precipitate, Yolande,” he said, 
with some anxiety. “I have put all this before 
you for your consideration, and I should feel I 
was burdened with a terrible responsibility if you 
were to do anything you might afterward regret. 
Will you consult Mr. Shortlands ?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Will you take a week to think over it ?” 

“No; why?” she said, simply. ‘Did I not 
consider when you were telling me the story of 
this imaginary girl? Had I any doubt? No. I 
knew what she would decide. I know what I 
have decided. What use is there in delay? Ah, 
if there is to be the good come out of it that you 
have imagined for me, should I not haste? When 
one is perishing you do not think twice if you can 
hold out your hand. Do you think that I regret 
—that I am sorry to leave a little comfort be- 
hind—that I am afraid to take a little trouble ? 
Surely you do not think that of me? WhyIam 
anxious to go now is to see at once what can be 
done; to know the worst or the best; to try. 
And now—I shall not be speaking to my papa 
about it; that would only give pain—will you 
tell me what I should do in all the small particu- 
lars? Iam not likely to forget.” 

That he could do easily, for he had thought 
enough over the matter. He gave her the most 
minute instructions, guarding against this or that 
possibility, and she listened mutely and attentive- 
ly, with scarcely the interruption of a question. 
Then, at length, he rose to say good-by, and she 
rose too. He did not notice that, as she did so, 
her lips quivered for the briefest second. 

He hesitated. 

“Tf you are going to-morrow, Yolande,” said 
he, “I will see you as you pass. I will look out 
for you. I should like to say good-by to you; it 
may be for a long time.” 

“Tt may be for always,” she said, with her eves 
cast down; “ perhaps I shall never be back here 
again.” 

“And IT am sending you away into all this trou- 
ble and grief. How can I help knowing that it 
is I who am doing it? And perhaps, day after 
day and night after night, I shall be trying to 
justify myself, when I am thinking over it, and 
wondering where you are; and perhaps I shall 
not succeed very well.” 

“But it is I who justify you—that is enough,” 
she said, in a low voice. “Did I not decide for 
myself? And I know that in your heart you 
think [ am doing right; and if vou are afraid for 
me—well, that is only kindness—such as that 
you have always shown to me.” 

Here she stopped; and he did not see that her 
hands were clinched firm, as she stood there op- 
posite him, with her eyes cast down, 

“And whatever happens, Yolande—you may 
be in pain and grief, and perhaps all you may 
endure may only end in bitter disappointment— 
well, I hope you will not imagine that I came to 
you with my proposal unthinkingly. I have 
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thought over it night and day. I did not come 
to you off-hand.” 

“ Ah, then,” said she, quickly, “and you think 
it is necessary to justify yourseli—you, to me, as 
if I did not know you as well as I know myself! 
Do you think I do not know you and understand 
you—because I am only a girl?” Her forced 
composure was breaking down altogether; she was 
trembling somewhat; and now there were tears 
running down her cheeks, despite herself, though 
she regarded him bravely, as if she would not 
acknowledge that. “ And you asked me what 
the girl you spoke of would think of the man 
who came to her and showed her what she should 
do. Did I not answer? I said she would know 
then that he was the one who had faith in her; 
that she would give him her gratitude; that she 
would know who was her best and truest friend. 
And now, just as you and I are about to say good- 
by, perhaps forever, you think it is necessary for 
you to justify yourself to me—you, my best friend 
—my more than friend—” 

And then—ah, who can tell how such things 
happen, or which is to bear the blame ?—his 
arms were round her trembling figure, and she 
was sobbing violently on his breast. And what 
was this wild thing she said in the bewilderment 
of her grief: “Oh, why, why was my life given 
away before I ever saw you ?” 

“Yolande,” said he, with his face very pale, 
“Tam going to say something; for this is our 
last meeting. What can a few words matter— 
my darling !—if we are never to see each other 
again? I love you. I shall love you while I 
have life. Why should I not say it for this 
once? I blinded myself; I tried to think it 
friendship—friendship, and the world was just 
filled with light whenever I saw you! It is our 
last meeting; you will let me say this for once— 
how can it harm you?” 

She shrank out of bis embrace ; she sank down 
on the couch there, and turned away her head and 
hid her face in her hands. 


“Go! go!” she murmured. “What have I 
done? For pity’s sake go—and forget! For- 
get!” 


He knelt down by the side of the couch; and 
he was paler than ever now. 

‘Yolande, it is for you to forget—and forgive. 
I have been a traitor to my friend; I have been 
a traitor to you. You shall never see me again. 
God bless you !—end good-by !” 

He kissed her hair, and rose, and got himself 
out of the house. As he went down that wide 
strath—his eves fixed on nothing, like one de- 
mented, and his mind whirling this way and that 
amid clouds of remorse and reproach and im- 
measurable pity—it seemed to him that he felt 
on his brow the weight of the brand of Cain. 


{TO BE CONTINUED.) 





HOUSE-CLEANING NOTES. 


W E confess that we do not believe in clean- 
ing house at the first sign of the golden 
crocus. We are quite willing to enjoy the luxury 
of our dusty rooms and pleasant open fire long 
after our neighbors, clean and uncomfortable, 
sit shivering around their fireless rooms, trying 
to draw a satisfying consolation from the fact 
that their spring cleaning is done and over, and 
tiieir reputation for being excellent housekeep- 
ers and always ahead of their work kept up to 
the desired notch. It is much better not to have 
a reputation to keep up. Then one can be com- 
fortable. 

House-cleaning should have no fixed date, but 
be held entirely subject to the weather, Except 
in the sunny South, no one, as she values her 
health and comfort and the health and comfort 
of her family, should think of cleaning before 
the middle of April, and not then unless the 
weather is settled, and gives full assurance that 
spring has come to stay. The first or second 
week in May is often early enough, for who in 
our latitude can not remember years when May- 
day was ushered in with snow-flakes, short-lived 
but genuine, and seasons when the chill of winter 
refused to leave the air until nearly the middle 
of the flowery month ? 

It is not a good plan to make a general disas- 
ter of the spring cleaning. We believe in going 
to work mildly, when everything propi- 
tious, and doing “ here a little and there a little” 
until every place becomes a renovated whole. 
Still it may sometimes happen that the work can 
not be done in a leisurely fashion. Extra help 
can be had only at such a time and for so long, 
so the work of going over the whole house must 
be done in a certain time. Even when such is 
the case there is no need of tearing up the entire 
house at once, hurricane fashion, for to take one 
or two rooms at a time makes the work much 
less trying, and disposes of it quite as rapidly. 

From garret to cellar is the order of the march. 
Various stowaways in the uppermost region of 
the house must have an airing, aud an examina- 
tion thorough enough to prove that moths have 
not commenced ruinous ravages must be made 
in the old chests, trunks, and boxes which hold 
extra bedding and clothes. 

Everything should be removed from each bed- 
room which has been in constant use during the 
winter, and from the rooms which have been oc- 
cupied by visitors much of the time. Guest-rooms 
which have been closed, or used but a few days, 
will not need cleaning beyond a good airing, dust- 
iog, and wiping off the wood-work and windows, 
unless changes are to be made 
window-hangings. 

In the occupied bedrooms the closets should 
be cleaned first, and, if possible, the day before 
the room, or it might even be done several days 
before. All the clothes should be removed from 
the closet, and hung out in the air and sun in 
the clothes yard or on a porch, and left there all 
day, the boxes, etc., removed from the shelves, 
and they, with the catch-alls, bags, and shoe-bag, 


seems 


in carpets and 





looked over, and all the odds and ends—which 
will accumulate because one does not quite like 
to throw them away—relentlessly disposed of. 
If the walls are of hard finish they should be 
washed off with tepid water. If they are papered 
they can be rubbed off with a dry cloth. If the 
shelves and floor are washed off with clear lime- 
water they will remain delightfully white and pure 
all summer. A closet floor should never be car- 
peted. If the floor is old, oil-cloth of a light 
color may be put over it; and if the closet is a 
very large one which is made to answer partly 
for a dressing-room, a rug may be added. Wheth- 
er the closet is large or small, the floor should be 
painted, unless it is old and warped. 

Before the things are removed from the bed- 
room they should be cleaned and dusted. The 
smaller paw ss can be put away in the closet, 
and larger ones removed to another room. 

The glass over pictures should be cleaned with 
dry whiting and a woollen cloth. Carved brack- 
ets or shelves should have the dust removed from 
them with a soft brush, and afterward be well 
rubbed with a little linseed-oil and a woollen 
cloth. The mirror should be rubbed off with 
whiting. The mattresses and bedding should be 
put out where they can have the benefit of air 
and sun. 

The carpet is taken up after all the furniture 
is removed, and put out on the grass to be cleaned. 
The floors are then swept, and the walls wiped 
off with a small bag of wheat bran. The win- 
dows should be washed with cold water in which 
soda has been put. The soda will remove all 
spots and stains from the glass, and keep it from 
having a smoky look. Soap should never be used 
on glass, 

Clean brass knobs and rods with rotten-stone 
and sweet-oil; or, if the brass is badly tarnished, 
rub it with a cotton rag dipped in a solution of 
oxalic acid; wash off the acid, and polish with 
whiting. 

The floor should be mopped off with hot water 
and soap, or with clear lime-water. After it is 
dry, and before the carpet is put down, wash it 
around, for a distance of six or eight inches from 
the walls, with a mixture of equal parts of tur- 
pentine and camphor, to destroy and keep away 
the moths. If matting is to take the place of the 
carpet, the latter should be folded up, and sheets 
of blotting-paper wet with the mixture of turpen- 
tine and camphor laid between the folds. If it 
is then put in a large store box which has been 
papered over on the inside, and a newspaper with 
turpentine and camphor placed over the top, it 
will be secure from moths. 

After the carpet or matting is put down there 
is nothing left to do but bring back and arrange 
the furniture and various trifles, which, as they 
are all cleaned and dusted, rubbed up and polish- 
ed, takes but a little while. 

It is a good plan, if the room is one occupied 
constantly, to bring in bedding from another 
room, and let the mattresses and pillows have 
a few days’ sunning. A hair mattress should be 
thoroughly dusted off with a whisk-broom, then 
gone over again with the whisk-broom dampened. 
The pillows should be washed off with a brush 
dipped in hot water; let enough water soak into 
them to wet the feathers well, then let them dry 
in the sun, turning once a day, and bringing in or 
covering up at night, and the feathers will seem 
like new. A feather-bed can be treated in the 
same manner. If the tick needs washing, scrub 
it with warm soap-suds, rinse well with clear wa- 
ter, and dry in the sun. It is well to be sure that 
the pillows and bed are perfectly free from moist- 
ure before putting them in use again. 

After the upper stories have been finished, the 
lower floor comes in for its share of attentions. 
The same plan—one or two rooms at a time, and 
each article cleaned as it is taken from its place— 
should be followed. 

If the wood-work is of oiled wood it will need 
no cleaning exeept rubbing off with clear cold 
water, or perhaps with linseed-oil. If it has been 
grained and varnished, it may be cleaned in the 
same way, and if the varnish is marred and 
scratched, it can be restored to its former good 
looks by applying turpentine and linseed-oil, equal 
parts of each, well mixed together, and rubbed in 
with a silk or woollen cloth. 

Avery good polish for furniture is equal parts 
of sweet-oil, turpentine, and vinegar mixed togeth- 
er, and applied with a sponge or woollen cloth. 

If there is any reason to suspect that moths 
have made inroads in upholstered furniture, it 
should be sprinkled with benzine. The benzine 
is put in a small watering-pot, such as is used 
for sprinkling house plants, and the upholstered 
parts of the furniture thoroughly saturated with 
the fluid. It does not spot the most delicate silk, 
the unpleasant odor passes off after an hour or 
two in the air, and it will completely exterminate 
the moths, 

After the moths have been attended to, the 
wood part of the furniture may be polished with 
the mixture given above. It is particularly good 
for polishing mahogany furniture. To take stains 
out of mahogany tables use spirits of salts and 
salt of lemons, six parts of the former to one of 
the latter; mix, and put a few drops on the stains, 
then rub until the stain is removed. 

Hangings of all kinds, from a shallow lambre- 
quin to a sweeping portiére, should be taken 
down at the spring cleaning, well dusted, aired, 
and, if there are any signs of moths, sprinkled 
with benzine. 

If the ceilings are not frescoed, and are to be 
whitewashed, it should be done while the carpets 
are up and the curtains down. Smoke stains can 
be cleaned off of ceilings by washing them with 
water in which common washing soda has been 
dissolved. If the ceiling is cracked, or small 
pieces of plaster have fallen out, it can be made 
smooth again by filling up the places with plas- 
ter of Paris mixed with water. 

Although the cellar comes last, it should re- 























ceive the most careful attention. All the vegeta- 

















bles remaining in the vegetable cellar should be 
sorted over, the refuse carted off, and the rest 
put in baskets. Apple and vegetable bins ought 
always to be made movable, and should now be 
taken out, scrubbed with soap and water, and left 
out in the sun for several days. Hanging shelves 
and cupboards should first be scrubbed with soap, 
and then be washed off with lime-water, and the 
ceiling and walls whitewashed with a wash made 
of lime and water to insure a thorough purifying. 





A TALE OF AN APRIL DAY. 


“T nave something to tell you, sweet Madge,” 
As we sat by the fire together, 
While the fire-light red kissed the gold on her head, 
And outside it was bitter cold weather. 
I hoped that the warmth would melt her heart, 
But, alas! with a shrug of dismay, 
“Oh, not ia the cold must your story be told!” 
She exclaimed, in her petulant way. 
Love told in winter, 
When the world is white, 
Melts like the snow-flakes, 
Vanishes from sight. 


I said, 


When the dancing and music were gay and bright, 
And we moved to the same sweet strain, 
And my lips were so wear to her little pink ear, 
I murmured my secret again ; 
But she stopped me with sudden impatience, 
And said she'd not dance any more; 
So again did she quell the tale 1 would tell, 
As she always had done before. 
Love told in ball-rooms— 
Maidens wise, beware !— 
Lasts but for ihe evening, 
Dies in daylight’s glare. 


When the moonlight lay on the shining land, 
And the music of stillness was heard, 
And the glistening eyes of the stars in the skies 
All bade me to speak the word, 
“Oh, not by the light of the pitiless moon 
Will I listen to you,” she said ; 
“Moonbeams are like hosts of gliding pale ghosts, 
And all things look dreary and dead.” 
Love told by moonlight 
Has no power to move: 
Cold and chill is moonlight, 
Warm and swect is love. 


When the fruit was hanging purple and ripe, 
And each flower was flaming bright, 

And the golden sheaves and the gold-green leaves 
Were all bathed in the burning: light, 

Then I said, ‘‘ My love, oh, listen to me!” 
But she answered, aud smiled at the sky, 

“The birds, dogs, and bees, and even the breeze, 
Are dozing, and why may not I?” 

‘ell not love at noontide, 

"Tis too grave a thin 

Flowers and gnats are basking, 
Birds too hot to sing. 


“*Maid Madge, maid Madge, though I love you so weil, 
Vil be put off no longer, I swear ; 
My patience is great, but you've tried it of late, 
‘And next time I will force you to hear 

Where the clear green waves are lapping 
Upon the yellow sand, 

And the fresh salt wind is blowing 
Toward the sunny land; 

When the tender clouds are flying 
Across the April sky, 

And the living breezes singing 
Their pleasant melody ; 

In the early, early morning, 
When the glad young day looks sweet, 

And the clear air washed with dew-drops, 
Then I heard her little feet. 

She came and stood beside me; 
And in the morning glory 

I tooked into her fairer eyes, 
And told sweet Madge my story. 





FIRING THE ROCKET. 
See illustration on page 297. 

IJ\HIS fine picture shows a group of the Life- 

saving Corps eagerly endeavoring by signal 
ing with rockets to keep the ship off the danger- 
ous coast which she is so perilously near. As an 
art picture it is admirable, with the splendid ef- 
fects of the noble vessel wallowing in the churn- 
ing trough of the sea, and lighted up by the lurid 
glare, which at the same time illumines the stal- 
wart figures of the men on shore. 





PICCADILLY IN THE SEASON 
See illustration on page 296. 
§ ge spirited picture graphically depicts the 
appearance of the great London thorough- 
fare in the season, thronged with elegant equi- 
pages, coaches, and drags, driven by sprigs of 
nobility and filled with fashionable ladies, liver- 


ied carriages, hansom cabs, and democratic om- | 


nibuses, while the sidewalks are equally crowded 
with a bustling throng. The season lasts through 
May, June, and July, being at its height in June, 
and terminating the 12th of August, when Par- 
liament is dissolved, and fashionable London 
rushes in a body to the country to engage in 
grouse-shooting and the various kinds of hunt- 
ing, which represent the summit of happiness to 
the English mind. 

Piceadilly, the broad street which extends from 
Hyde Park Corner to the west end of Coventry 
Street—that is, from Belgravia through Mayfair, 
in close proximity to Buckingham and St. James’s 
Palaces, Pall Mall, and the most fashionable 
haunts of London—is said by some to derive its 
peculiar appellation from the ruffs for the neck, 
called pickadels, which were introduced in the 
reign of James I., pickade)] being a diminutive of 
pieea, a spear-head, which name was given to this 
article of fopperv from the fancied resemblance 
of its stiffened plaits to the bristling points of 
weapons. Others declare, however, that 
the region was known as Pickadilla at a much 
earlier date. It is comparatively a modern thor 
oughfare, having been an open common toward 
the end of the seventeenth century, while only 
some seventy years ago it was infested with high- 
waymen, who stopped hackney - coaches in the 
street, and forced the unlucky passengers to stand 
and deliver 
city, and the 





these 


stranger who wishes to obtain a 


hird’s-eve view of London life cau do no better 
than to -tation himself at the intersection of 
ark Corner and Piccadilly, where he will 
see just such a brilliant picture of West End 


Hyde 


gayety as is represented in our engraving. 


At present it is in the heart of the 


Brocade and Ottoman Silk Mantle. 
See illustration on page 292. 

Tue long square tab fronts of this mantle and 
the short basque pieces attached to them, which 
extend to the middle of the back, 
connected by a large sash bow, are of plain repped 
ottoman silk, while the cape-like back and sides, 
which hang over the fronts and the basque at 
the back, are of brocaded ottoman, with the fig- 
ures of the design embroidered with fine jet beads, 
The mantle is lined with terra-cotta Surah, and 
edged with guipure lace and ball pendants. The 
fronts are trimmed with full jabots of lace and 
jet drop trimming. 


where they are 





ANSWEHRS T1770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sourtarme.—A plush border and a heavy fringe will 
complete your portiére handsomely and lengthen it 
properly. The dado will be in good taste. The por- 


J 
tigre should touch the floor, and, indeed, lie upon it 
slightly. 

Bessie.—Can you not insert an under-arm form to 
repair your dress? Worth sometimes makes narrow 
side forms, putting two on each side of the back and 
one on the front. Or can you not add a soft puff 
around the sleeve, making it droop against the corsage 
just where you ne ed it to conceal the worn part? Yon 
might have a new fringe tied in your lo 
cutting off the present fringe, by ravell 






































space and po the heading of the fringe in knota, 
The letters and postal cards that are not answered in 
this column are often answered in more general terms 
in the New York Fashions. Cashmere will again be 
combined with silk. 

Pereiexep.—Use either tan, cream, or white un- 
dressed kid gloves with your white ottoman silk dress, 
Black satin slippers with black silk stockings are in 
favor, but you can wear white if you choose. Con- 
gratulate the bride and bridegroom in a few simple 
words, wishing them much happiness. 

Miss P.—We do not answer questions of this kind 
by mail. Address your letter to Harper & Brothers. 
We answer questions as promptly as our space will 
allow, but can not tell how soon your response will be 
published 

Countrywowan.—You should have your man-of-all- 
work own a number of check aprons and white jack- 
eta, which he wears while at his work. These can be 
washed, and they save his black ck , He must 
wear his dress suit always at breakfast, d din- 
ner when waiting on you. A couple , one 
nicer than the other, ar enerally given to a iiter. 
Many ladies give their r also a frock-coat for 
morning and for the street He has a closet in the 
basement where he keeps his clothes. 

Inquirvr.—Many people send wedd nke in box- 
es; Others do withoutit. There is nor as to what 
the groom shall give the bride, but he y gives 
her personal ornaments. The bride’s mother can wear 
a dress without train, but she genera dresses very 
elegautly for her daughter's wedding. It is more con- 
venient to have one! tal t small Ones are per- 
missible, in serving refreshments 

Mus. O. Waire.—Always rise on being ro “dl. 

Totantiur.—A bride should call on all he ( int- 
ances before she is to be married. In acknowledging 
a wedding gift from Mr. and Mrs. Smith, meution 
both their names, 9s, ** Miss Brown thanks Mr. and 







Sinith for their very elegant present,” ete. The 
 tukes her father’s left arm to walk up the main 





aisle. The nearest relatives congratulate the bride 
after the clergyman; then the ushers and best man 
bring up the company. Always invite your friend's 
jiancé as much as you would her husband. In return- 
ing your wedding visits leave your cards, “ Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown.” The usual refreshments served in the 


spring are ice-cream, strawberries, 
At a wedding reception the 
bride always, all through the reception 

Newark, N. J.—The new ‘st and prettiest parlor en- 
tertainment is a ‘* Kermiss. 


and cl 
groom stands 


iret punch, 


with the 












Dorotuy.—If your fiancé and the clergyman are 
strangers, your father cau speak to the clergyman, but 
your fiancé must pry the wedding fee : 

Ev.vium.—We have no idea what “C. S. E.” can mean 
on an acceptance to a dance. It is not a fashionable 


or common formul 
FaTHERL Ss You 
vou wear first mourning, 
for you to wear light 
ca 


do not return formal 
but after 
mourning 


calls while 
a year it is proper 
and return your 


A Country Reaper 


swered 


‘tters os condolence are al- 
aved f ‘Is able to write. 

Having been very familiar with 
gton etiquette for many years, we beg leave to 





18 SOON “a8 the bere 

A W ASHINGTONIAN, 
Washin 
diffe 





r from you on 








two points, Strangers call first on 
the President, then on the cabinet, tl 0 the Senate 
who make the judges), and then on the judges, and 
then on such residents as they may wish to know in 
the capital city c 

Mareuerite.—There is no etiquette in a sleepin 

ear. One retires and get sses and undresses, 
when one pleases, and vhat privacy one may. 
here is no ctiquette save that which one’s sense of 


























decency suggests 

Ss. W. Bouil on is drank out of small cups. We do 
not answer questions by mail. 

Constant Rerapee illustrated pattern 
catalogues cost 25 cent lones 10 cents. You 
ean obtain them by ie price to Harper & 
Brothers, 

Brack Sitk, M. M., Vorre Amt, Mrs. S. H., Eta, 
Miss R., Youanpr, Peaoy, anp Ornrrs w infor- 
mation about making black silk dresses in na York 
Fashi zar No.8, Vol. XVI. 

SertTHA.—Use white nother season for the baby’s 
dresses, 1 n flannel, or Cheviot 
for a travelling dress cked silk, a foulard, or 
grenadine will be suit for you tuffs are stil 
worn. Bouttant Nos. 10 and 12, Vol 
XVL., wil! suit ye 

E. H. R., Mi Orners.—A Supple- 
ment pattern an the foundation skirt 
with springs or whalebones in cases across the back 
was given in Bazar ) The paper will 
be sent von by mi ents. 








W 8 with your 
vont ill dress ir 
" s irk tronsers 
R da No, 12, Vol. XVI 
Make your satin m dress by a model on page 
100 of _ ar No. 7, XVI 
E Pansy, Ruuy, E. N. N., Youna Mamma, 
SERTIA, Toda Morure, H If., an» Orurrs will 
fire! illustrations of girl agement ar No. 10, Vo 
XVL, and suggestions for st ildren’s dresses 
and aprons ii Lazar No 6, Vol. XVL: also pictures in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI 
A. H. M.—Your tace wil! answer for trimming black 
bunting. Get a dark green straw poke bonnet, and 


trim it with dark g Ivet ribbon and yellow flowers. 
INKEXPERIRENG? The Bazar Book of Dee 





rum is reli- 


able. Your dove-colored and ashesa-of-roses cashmere 
dresses can be worn both in winter and spring. Make 
them by hints in Bazar Nos. 10 and 11, XVI. Read 


Vol 
bout wraps in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI 


A. E. M.—Get nuns’ veiling, satin Surah, or mull for 
a young lady’s white dress. Cashmere with palm-leaf 
embroidery in gay cashmere colors will make a hand- 
some over-dress for your black skirts 


A Reaper 
velvet. F 


For yourself have a basque of brocaded 









ow your boy have princesse coats with sacque 

fronts and pl ed 
Janer Y ‘he rk Fashions of Bazar Noa. 
10 and 11, Vol. XVI you about the dresses 
you need, and you will find ab : and bonnets 
in Bazar No. 12, Vol. XVI r Cheviot dress 





use cut pattern No. 3393, illustrated in Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. XVI. Make your embroidered cashmere by « de- 
sign for a cloth dress with soutache embroide ry, 
trated on page 69, Bazar No. 5, Vol. XVI. 


lius- 
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HER NEW SUIT. 

By MARTHA CAVERNO COOK. 
Wits conscious trepidation 

My lady stands, a claimant 
To gain our approbation 

Of her very latest raiment 
When asked why other dresses 

By contrast all grow paler, 
The secret she confesses— 

“This was fashioned by a tailor.” 


There is studious attention 
Bestowed on every facing, 
Original invention 
All minor points embracing ; 
The length and breadth and draping 
Are full of wise discretion, 
Devoid of fancy shaping 
Or commonplace impression. 


In color weird and mystic, 
Befitting useful duty ; 
The buttons are artistic 
As gems in point of beauty. 
The perfect-fitting collar, 
The finished euff and placket, 
Prove that a thorough scholar 
Designed the jaunty jacket. 


It will serve all times and places, 
For shopping or excursions, 
For coaching clubs and races, 
And summer sea diversions. 
One may scale a lofty mountain, 
Or cross the English Channel, 
And sip at Fashion’s fountain 
In this model suit of flannel. 


Some theoretic fancies 
And flights of elocution 

Might show that such advances 
Were traits of evolution. 

May she take the greatest pleasure 
As pedestrian or sailor, 

And recognize a treasure 
In the scientific tailor! 





MAY OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


a celebration of the Ist of May, and the 
superstitions connected with it, have almost 
as great a hold upon the peasantry of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland of to-day as they exer- 
cised generations ago, and although the average 
American—or rather New-Yorker—devotes it to 
moving, our foreign populations have introduced 
and kept up many old customs which they were 
wont to observe at home, and many a May bough 
will be found on the Ist of May nailed to the 
front door to please the fairies. 

It has also become, in spite of the hard things 
said about it, a month in which to marry. Plu- 
tarch gave three reasons for a May marriage not 
being satisfactory. The first and most important 
was that May being between April, which is con- 
secrated to Venus, and June, which is sacred to 
Juno, and both these deities being held propitious 
to marriage, they were not to be slighted. In 
Scotland it is believed that all the children born 
of a May marriage will die young, but that an 
engagement made in May is sure to be a happy 
and a lasting one. 

May-day is as much a lovers’ day as the 14th 
of February, and May puddings, May dreams, May 
boughs, and May wishes under the young May 
moon are as firmly believed in and as much sought 
after as St. Valentine’s or Halloween signs. 

In the Highlands an oat-cake is baked, and the 
high-priest of the ceremony breaks off certain 
pieces. Some of them he throws into the fire 
which has been kindled in the yard or on the 
green, with these words: “ This I give, O Boal; 
preserve my horses; this I give, O Boal; pre- 
serve my kine,” and soon. Then he throws some 
into the air saving, “ This I give thee, O Fox; spare 
my lambs; this to thee, 0 Hooded Crow; this to 
thee, O Eagle.” 

In County Cork and in some of the counties 
of Connaught and Ulster, Ireland, May bonfires 
are still lit, and all over Ireland a small fire is lit 
in the milking yard, and men, women, children, 
and cattle are made to pass through it as a pre- 
ventive against sickness or the evil-eye, and it is 
not unfrequent to see a fire kindled at the front 
door of each little cabin at sunset, May-day, to 
keep offevil. This custom prevails to some extent 
among the shanty-dwellers on Manhattan Island. 

On no account will an Irishman or a Scoteh 
Highlander allow a bit of fire or water to be taken 
from his home on New-Year or May-day, but he 
will do his best to borrow from any one that he 
wishes to get the better of during the year. 

Amongst the girls the greatest rivalry prevails 
as to who shall draw the first pail of water on 
May morning, and in any New York home where 
Irish help is employed it may be noticed that the 
girls are always up bright and early on this day, 
for the first up will be first married. 

The first person entering a house is always 
asked to “take a dash,” or to help do some trifle, 
to show good-will and friendship. 

Any anxiety on the part of the housewife to 
discover if there will be an increase or decrease 
in the family can be satisfied if she will on May- 
eve sweep the hearth-stone clean, and then sprin- 
kle it with fine ashes. If in the morning there 
should be a foot-print pointing toward the door, 
then some one will leave home ; if the other way, 
there will be an addition to the family circle; if 
it is just as she left it, then all will remain so. 

In the north, if a young girl wishes to dream 
of her future husband, she must go late on May- 
eve to a black sally-tree and pluck therefrom nine 
eprigs, the last of which she throws over her right 
shoulder; the remaining eight must be put into 
the foot of her right stocking, then she must 
place it under her pillow, and her faith being 
strong, she will in a dreamin see her future hus- 


band. 





Still another mode of obtaining the same know- 
ledge consists in going after sunset on May-eve 
to a bank on which yarrow is growing plentifully, 
and gathering therefrom nine sprigs of the plant ; 
while gathering it she repeats the following : 

** Good-morrow, good-morrow, fair yarrow, 
And thrice good-morrow to thee! 
Come, tell me before to-morrow 

Who my true-love shall be.” 
The yarrow is brought home, put into the right 
stocking, placed under the pillow, and the mystic 
dream is sure to come; but should the girl speak 
after she has pulled the yarrow, the charm is 
broken. 

Among the Yorkshire girls a custom prevails 
of going to a neighboring well and dropping a 
noggin or small tin bucket while repeating the 
name of their lover. It must be left there all 
night. If in the morning it is still floating it is 
a lucky sign; but if it has sunk, then she need 
look nor wait no longer for him. In the South- 
ern States the snail charm is resorted to. The 
little animal that is here pressed into service is 
not the box snail, but the common slug, and 
should be discovered accidentally. When found 
it must be placed between two plates, on one of 
which is sprinkled flour—the other is used to 
cover it—and left all night; next morning the 
maid seeks to discover the initial of her secret 
lover’s name in the slimy track left by the snail. 
But Scotch lassies think the surest way to dis- 
cover the coming lover is to search the pudding. 
A rice or bread pudding is prepared, into which 
is dropped a ring, a button, and a thimble, and 
also.a piece of money. The ring, you will be mar- 
ried ; the button, you will marry an old bachelor ; 
the thimble, you will remain as you are; and if 
you get the money, why, great good luck will come 
to you, 

The May dew, as every one knows, possesses 
peculiar virtues, but not alone for its cosmetic 
powers, for the Irish girls employ it—as Lover 
has touchingly described in his song of the “‘ May 
Dew”—as a bond of peculiar power among lovers. 





LUCILE’S LOVE AFFAIR. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 

R. HARRISSE, like most men, was fond of a 
[ pretty face, and when he caught a glimpse 
of Lucile’s, as the wind blew her veil aside on 
the homeward trip of the Ma/ta, he wished he was 
her cousin, or the stout ship’s surgeon who dared 
offer his arm to her for a promenade. There 
was something almost familiar in the face, too. 
Where had he met her? at what German or re- 
ception ? in the salons of the best society, or 
in the wards of a hospital? Or was it only a 
trick of imagination? Had he waltzed with her 
at some sea-side hop, or taken her out at some 
state dinner or wedding breakfast? Dr. Harrisse 
was a bold man in his way; the few days on the 
Malta had hung like lead on his hands, there be- 
ing but a handful of cabin passengers, and many 
of those without their sea legs. He was a man 
quick to think, but somewhat forgetful. His 
eyes met Lucile’s; a smile of recognition illumi- 
nated her face; he bowed confidently, and ad- 
vanced toward her. “I am happy to meet you 
again,” he said, unblushingly. “ Perhaps you find 
it as dull on board as I do?” 

“Tf you are at your wits’ end for amusement, 
as [ am, I’m sorry for you,” she said. “My poor 
aunt has not been able so far to lift her head 
from her pillow.” 

“Who in the deuce do I know with the ap- 
pendage of an aunt ?” Harrisse mentally consid- 
ered. “ However, it doesn’t signify, if she is only 
amusing, and the aunt is not an ogre.” 

The ship’s surgeon, Dr. Johns, consulted his 
watch. ‘I shall be obliged to deliver you to the 
tender mercies of Dr, Harrisse, Miss Lindsay,” he 
said, as he hurried away. 

“You see I am lame still,” she said, presently. 

“Is it possible!” he returned, feeling as if he 
were groping in the dark. Had one of his ac- 
quaintances suffered an accident which had es- 
caped his memory? She took it for granted that 
he was familiar with the circumstances. A mis- 
step here might expose him. “But doubtless it 
will wear off in time,” he hazarded. 

“T fear not. You don’t realize that the acci- 
dent happened six years ago; I used it too soon. 
I must ride, you know, at that time, or die. It was 
weak, and I got another fall, and broke it again.” 

“T am sincerely sorry to hear it,” said Dr. 
Harrisse. Was it possible that he had known 
this blooming creature six years, and had neglect- 
ed to cultivate her? However, he would learn by 
experience, and make the most of the present. 

“Ts this your first visit abroad?” he asked, a 
day or two later. 

“Yes; I have been away five years. I call 
Europe my school-room. I didn’t know anything 
when I left America, except riding, you know. 
I was a perfect dunce. I have studied the arts 
and languages. I can speak and sing to you in 
five tongues.” 

“With the tongues of men and angels I’ve no 
doubt.” 

“T ean paint you a picture that will not be half 
bad. Haven’t I used my opportunities ?” 

“T wish to Heaven I had used mine as well.” 

“Thad thought of going upon the stage.” 

“T wouldn’t. I’m glad you gave it up.” 

“Surely you are not one of those who are pre- 
judiced against the drama ?” 

“Certainly not. But I have an unconquerable 
prejudice against having the women of my ac- 
quaintance or family before the foot-lights.” 

“And yet somebody must sacrifice herself in 
the cause of art, or the drama would decline.” 

“Yes; and sc there must be Nautch girls, and 
tight-rope performers, and bare-back riders, I 
suppose, but we don’t choose them for our wives 
and sweethearts, we don’t elect to have our sisters 
and friends among them.” 


Miss Lucile had withdrawn her hand from the | 
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doctor’s arm to arrange her veil, but, that duty 
done, she did not replace it till he made a demand. 

“But you would like your sister to write the 
great American novel ?” she asked. 

“Yes; the literary woman sits at work beside 
her own hearth-stone, in the shadow of her own 
roof-tree, protected from the public gaze.” 

“But how often she is dragged before the foot- 
lights, so to speak. Every penny-a-liner makes 
her the subject of a paragraph; her household 
gods are inventoried, her profits estimated, her 
weaknesses chronicled, and her features photo- 
graphed.” 

“ But personally she is not so much a public 
character. She has reserves.” And after that 
the subject dropped. 

But Lucile and Dr. Harrisse had a thousand 
other things to discuss. He delighted in a wo- 
man who dared to disagree with him. They found 
that they had just missed each other at Interlach- 
en; that he had only been prevented by a chance 
from joining the party with which she had made 
the ascent of Mont Blanc; they had mutual 
friends abroad; but still the great enigma, where 
he had known her in America, remained unsolved. 
But he troubled himself very little about it just 
now ; he was drifting with the tide; he was pass- 
ing through a new phase of existence. He had be- 
lieved himself invincible, and behold! he had been 
conquered by “ touch of hand, turn of head.” It 
was absurd, perhaps, for a man of his years to be 
so easily enchanted ; he rather longed for the end 
of the voyage in order to discover if it was only 
the glamour of a pretty face and a sweet manner 
that infatuated him. He assured himself that it 
would not last, but he seriously hoped it would. 
Such moonlight nights were never known before 
as those which he spent with Lucile; such star- 
light never shone upon palace gardens or mount- 
ain streams. Was it the same old world, or had 
he been translated? She sang to him in all the 
strange foreign tongues she knew ; sometimes his 
tenor voice joined hers till it seemed as if they 
were merely two spirits soaring. He began to 
confess now that he had never been so happy in 
all his life; he began to wish the voyage would 
last forever. He had forgotten to ask where he 
had met her, who she was, how descended, how 
placed. 

It seemed to Dr. Harrisse, about this time, that 
Dr. Johns was always joining them, that he had 
a weakness himself for Miss Lindsay; and Har- 
risse smiled, thinking how futile it was. 

“You remember Captain Hamerton ?” asked 
Dr. Johns on one of these occasions, when the 
talk had somehow drifted upon love and mar- 
riage. 

“Oh, certainly,” said Harrisse, wishing Captain 
Hamerton and Dr. Johns were in the Red Sea, 
figuratively speaking. ‘“ I remember him—an an- 
cient mariner, always endowing something or 
somebody, eh ?” 

“ Well, you know, he fell in love with a circus- 
rider! Fact. And he sixty, if a day; a real love 
affair !” 

“T think I must go below,” said Lucile; “ the sun 
is withering.” Naturally enough, Lucile was tired 
of the surgeon’s reminiscences ; naturally she had 
no interest in the vulgar loves of circus-riders 
and old beaux. 

“You will miss the sunset,”’ he said, aside, de- 
taining her. “Dr. Johns will be gone presently. 
Let us see the evening star come out, together, on 
this last night at sea.” 

“And I suppose he married her and lived hap- 
pily forever after,” said Harrisse, having carried 
his point, and turning to Dr. Johns. 

“No; she wouldn’t marry him; but when he 
died he left her a fortune, and she left the pro- 
fession.” 

‘“‘And the Hamertons were Mayflower stock.” 

Dr. Johns left presently, and the sunset flamedin 
the west, and darkness dropped down over the wide 
lonely sea, and one star softly trembled into view; 
and far off a sail, like a white wing, shone against 
the dark horizon, wan and ghostly. 

“The sea has its pearls, 
The heaven has its stars, 
But my heart, my heart has its love,” 
he sang, beneath his breath. “Do you know, 
can you guess, Lucile—can you guess who my love 
is?” 

“T was never good at enigmas,” a little distant- 
ly. “Dr. Harrisse, do you remember when you 
first met me ?” 

“It seems to me that I have known you al- 
ways,” he evaded. 

“I thought you remembered when I first saw 
you here. I’m afraid you did not.” 

“ Could I ever forget you, Lucile 2?” 

“Tt seems so,” she said, smiling faintly; “ but 
I have a confession to make.” 

“So have I.” 

“You will believe that I have deceived you ?” 

“If this is deception, let me be deceived for- 
ever.” And then Dr. Johns joined them again. 
When they parted next morning, he said, “I 
shall see you, if I may, at the first available mo- 
ment in the week ; if anything prevents, I shall 
write.” 

Sitting down to dine the following day with his 
bosom-friend, “ Tom,” he asked, “ you know every- 
thing and everybody: can you tell me where I 
have met a Miss Lucile Lindsay ?” 

“She was the person Captain Hamerton want- 
ed to marry. You remember old Hamerton ? 
Forty years her senior. Romantic story. He 
tempted her with jewels, as Faust tempted Mar- 
guerite ; with kindness and luxury; but although 
she was only a poor little circus-rider, she wouldn't 
marry him. When he died he left her half his 
estates. I heard she went abroad. She broke a 
bone, falling from her horse, at one time, in the 
circus. I suppose you must have set it. Gone, 
eh? Been on the ragged edge of a flirtation on 
the voyage? Fancy a Harrisse marrying a circus- 
rider! How Beacon Street would howl!” 

Dr. Harrisse was perhaps thankful that his 
patients demanded his attention, and gave him 





no time to think or visit at once, and that a case 
of special and serious importance importuned 
him, and made it utterly impossible, as he said 
to himself, to do other than postpone Miss Lind- 
say. After all, had he compromised himself? 
Did not many a bachelor whisper tender no- 
things on a sea-voyage without intentions? Was 
it not expected of him to charm away seasickness 
and ennui? Should he not go to see her, natu- 
rally, like any other friend—like Dr. Johns— 
when opportunity offered, and let affairs adjust 
themselves? After a month’s reflection he 
adopted this course. It seemed to him that Lu- 
cile was a trifle paler than before, but she made 
up for this defect by a greater vivacity. Pre- 
sently he found that when he called for an hour 
he was apt to remain two. After his first visit 
they never referred to the voyage. One day he 
met Dr. Johns coming away from her presence ; 
he had an air of suppressed excitement about 
him. It was a year since they had parted on the 
Malta, “The fellow is almost handsome,” thought 
Harrisse, “and he is in love with Lucile.” Miss 
Lindsay was engaged with a headache, and begged 
Dr. Harrisse would excuse her. The words sound- 
ed strangely to him; he felt dazed and misera- 
ble, and angry with Dr. Johns, as if his visit had 
something to do with it. All at once the fact 
that Lucile had begun life as a circus-rider seem- 
ed trivial and of no importance compared with 
the greater fact that he loved her. Let those 
laugh who win. What did it signify to him, 
though Beacon Street and all creation disap- 
proved ? 

He drove home, and went to his library. It 
seemed as if there was no time to lose. He nev- 
er remembered having been in such a hurry be- 
fore in his life. Why had he postponed happi- 
ness so long? It was late in the following day 
when he received Lucile’s reply. 

“Your kind words,” she wrote, “ have carried 
me back to those halcyon days on the Malta, 
when I believed myself as desperately in love as 
you believe yourself to be to-day. I confessed all 
this to Dr. Johns when he proposed to me yester- 
day morning, and he was willing to absolve me—” 

Dr. Harrisse tossed the letter into the grate, 
and went out to his patients. 

It was perhaps half a dozen years later when, 
looking over some old papers, he happened upon 
the charred remnant of Lucile’s letter, which his 
servant had rescued from the fire and folded 
away. He opened it curiously, and lingered over 
it, fascinated. 

“T confessed all this to Dr. Johns when he 
proposed to me yesterday morning, and he was 
willing to absolve me,” he read ; “ but if you love 
me—poor Dr, Johns! I should like to punish 
you; I should like to quote to you, ‘There must 
be Nautch girls and circus-riders, perhaps, but 
we do not choose our wives and sweethearts from 
among them,’ and refuse your gift—but I love you. 

“ LuciLe.” 


At this date, however, Lucile had long been 


Mrs. Dr. Johns. 


IONE STEWART.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DOMESTICATED, 


“We shall have to introduce you to some of 
our friends,” said Captain Stewart one day when 
St. Claire was at the Villa Clarissa, as he so often 
Was now, 

“If you intend to pass the winter here you 
must go into society,” said Mrs, Stewart, in her 
gently sorrowful way. “You will find some 
pleasant people both among ourselves and the 
Palermitans.” 

“Yes,” said the Captain; “that every one 
would say. The Palermitans are wonderfully 
hospitable to strangers who are fitly introduced.” 

“JT thought the Italians did not understand 
hospitality,” said St. Claire. 

“In our way, perhaps, no; in theif way, yes. 
They do not ask you to dinner, but they give you 
a seat in their carriage and take you to eat ices. 
You can not go in upon them at twelve o'clock in 
the day, but you are free of their salons every 
evening when they are at home; and you may 
go as early as the habits of the place allow, and 
stay as late, not wearing out your welcome by 
repetition. We give food, they companionship. 
Our method is a survival of the time when starv- 
ation was a man’s ever-present foe, theirs of a 
state of society when personal peril was the 
greatest fact of life—when, therefore, the de- 
fense of association was the greatest need, and 
admission to that association the supreme mark 
of confidence.” 

“T see,” said St. Claire, who thought the ex- 
planation more ingenious than true. 

“One thing will be sure to strike you—the 
dreadful number of titles here,” said Mrs. Stew- 
art, in an aggrieved voice. 

She rejoiced in the fact, but she liked to com- 
plain of it. She was too thoroughly English not 
to reverence rank, but she was also too thorough- 
ly English not to resent the apportionment which 
gave that rank to the Palermitans and left them- 
selves without “ handles,” though with undoubted 


pedigree. 
“That makes no difference,” said Captain 
Stewart. “ Among themselves they are punctil- 


ious enough on the matter of relative rank, but 
they do not care two straws about it with us. 
An Englishman is always an Englishman to 
them, whether he be a lord or only a plain mis- 
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ter; and they like us as a race, which is so 
much in our favor as individuals.” 

“T am sure I wonder that they do!” said Ione, 
abruptly. 

No one answered her; and though St. Claire 
looked at her, as if in response, he did not speak. 
He thought he should probably get her into 
trouble if he drew her out. 

“T shall be very glad to know any of your 
friends,” he then said, having nothing else to 
say; but in his own mind he thought he should 
find none so congenial to him as were these hos- 
pitable Stewarts, with their pretty place and 
their charming daughters. 

“T will put you up to a few of the most special,” 
then said the Captain, and forthwith began a list 
of princes and princesses, barons and baronesses, 
counts and countesses, till his guest wondered if 
the city held an untitled man or woman in its 
ranks at all. It was a long page of the Paler- 
mitan Almanach de Gotha to learn, but St. Claire 
had a good head and a retentive memory, and 
social dignities came easily in his way. To be 
sure he made a few mistakes and misfits, as was 
but natural. He gave the grandfather as a son, 
and called the daughter-in-law the mother, and 
hopelessly jumbled up, as if in a bag, the various 
members of that large family, each of whom had 
a different name and title from the others. But 
he made out something definite at last, and estab- 
lished a kind of central point round which all the 
rest would cluster in time. 

He made out clearly and distinctly the individ- 
uality of that travelled and well-read countess 
who had been everywhere, and who knew all the 
picturesque by-places as well as the general cen- 
tres of interest in Europe. And her daughter— 
that ideal kind of princess whom all women 
loved and all men adored, whose mind was as 
rich as her personality was gracious—he got her, 
too, well established, so that he should know 
them both when he should be taken to call. 
That grand old princess, the “ doyenne” of the 
local aristocracy, with her stainless repute and 
honorable name; her daughter so interesting 
and gentle, and so curiously English in charac- 
ter; and her danghter again, so curiously Eng- 
lish in physique—these images, too, he fixed as 
those of people he was bound to respect and ad- 
mire when he met them. The grandfather of 
this last, this fair-faced Palermitan lily, one of 
the many noble exiles of ’48, was another per- 
sonality not likely to slip. When he, St. Claire, 
came to know him, the Stewarts said, he would 
find him the most delightful companion in the 
world, and the best raconteur. His 
English life and experience were inimitable. 
And those two brothers, who also had been of 
the emigration—the elder, as Captain Stewart 
said, “the best-bred man in the island,” to which 
Mrs. Stewart added as her testimony, “ with all 
the graces of his own race and all the virtues of 
ours, and with none of the faults of either”; the 
younger, in his time one of the most gallant sol- 
diers of all in the national army—they were cleared 
from the mass, and made as sharp and distinct 
as two cameos. So were the noble-hearted, 
handsome wife and the graceful daughter with 
her gift of genius, belonging to the one; the 
bright and hospitable signora with the studious 
son, of the other. That charming group of 
friends and relations, so good and true and simple 
and sincere; the patriarch of the English colony, 
with his magnificent garden, his gentle wife and 
her sweet kindliness; the scholarly clergyman, 
and his wife whose life had been a romance; the 
men of letters here, the men of science there ; 
the pleasant baron, the kindly duke, the learned 
abbate, the famous professor—it was an interest- 
ing page of personal gossip, the “carte du pays” 
well drawn out; and it amused St. Claire, who, 
as has been said, was fond of genealogy and local 
Debretts. 

“Now be sure you distinguish one from the 
other, and do not confound A with B nor C with 
D,”’ said Captain Stewart. ‘ Above all, take pains 
to learn your pronunciation correctly. A letter 
makes all the difference; as between that fas- 
cinating princess and my dear good friend Luigi, 
for example. Doubled when it should be single, 
or deprived of its consort when it should be 
doubled, will land you in more holes than one. 
So be careful.” 

“T will do my best,” said St. Claire. 

“ How can it interest you to know anything of 
the people here, you who come from England ?” 
said Ione, scornfully. 

“Why not?” Armine answered. “Do you not 
think it interesting to study differences ?” 

“Not for an Englishman to study a Conti- 
nental !” said Ione, superbly. 

“ How can you be so prejudiced, Nony ?’ 
Clarissa. ‘Why are not foreigners as good as 
we are? Poor dears! [ am sure they are.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Ione; and on Mrs. 
Stewart returning, plaintively, “My poor dear 
misguided child, what can you possibly know of 
the matter ?” and Captain Stewart adding, blunt- 
ly, “Shut up, Io, and do not let us have any 
more of your confounded nonsense !” that thread 
of talk dropped and was not taken up again. 

And yet Ione had only said what she had heard 
a dozen times before from the two who repre- 
sented her parents. Had Clarissa scoffed at the 
people among whom they had elected to make 
their home, they would have smiled at her enthu- 
siastic patriotism, and would have said she was 
not so far wrong in her estimate; but what Cla- 
rissa might do with honor was counted to Ione 
forshame, even though the father and mother did 
their best to be just, and were just, according to 
their ability. 

The Stewarts not only made themselves St. 
Claire’s introducers to the society of the place, 
but they also took pains to show him everything 
of interest, and specially to localize the native 
legends and historie events. They took him to 
the exact spot where the Sicilian Vespers began, 
and tried in vain to teach him how to prouounce 


stories of 


’ said 











, 


that famous shibboleth of “ciceri.” They traced 
the line on the hill where Garibaldi and his de- 
voted band came down in their strength like a 
living stream dyed red with the glorious dawn, 
bringing the freedom of Sicily as their offering 
to Palermo. They translated for his benetit old 
ballads like that of the “ Baronessa di Carini,” and 
told him those wonderful stories of courage and 
audacity which have already made of the brigand 
chief Leone a being almost as legendary Fra 
Diavolo. They showed him over the new institu- 
tions, and severely criticised all the details of 
management, as the English always do, whether 
at home or abroad. They took him to the 
churches, some of which were under repair, and 
fell foul of every bit of modern work, however 
well done, which was to restore the lost substance 
of the old and fill up the gaps made by time. 
But then they would not have been English here 
too had they not idealized the remote past of 
Italy and vilified the immediate present. Had 
they not read their Ruskin? and was it not in 
their province, as members of the nation which 
set up the Duke and his horse over a gateway, 
and substituted the griffin for Temple Bar, to lec- 
ture all others on taste and the conservation of 
things ancient and historic? and above all, were 
not the picturesque ignorance and darkness, dis- 
ease and misery, of old times worth all the unes- 
thetic light and liberty and health and strength 
of these modern degenerate days? To hear the 
English in Italy one would say that the prosperi- 
ty, the education, and liberty of a whole people 
are not worth a fine facade or an imposing pro- 
cession, and that something pretty to look at is 
worth far more than free government or whole- 
some living. And the Stewarts, though enlight- 
ened people in their own way, were not proof 
against the prevailing folly of their race. 

And finally, to complete their good offices, they 
introduced him to society, so that he was made 
free of all the houses which were open to them- 
selves. 

Then it was that he found for himself how 
frank and hospitable are these dear Italian island- 
ers, with the proud and capable Saracenic strain 
running through their blood; their myths of old 
Greece floating like perfume and echoing like 
music through the air; their pathetic history and 
their stirring feuds; their saintly legends which 
jostle and displace the divine old myths, or rath- 
er into which those myths have transformed 
themselves ; their commemorative customs which 
lift the whole life out of the commonplace into 
the ideal—those dear Italian islanders, to know 
whom is to love—as he proved for his own part, 
and with reason. 

The countess showed him her house and the 
count took him over his garden; the princess 
had him to her receptions, and made him a favor- 
ite guest when out for her villeggiatura; the two 
dear brothers invited him to dinner, and the girl 
entranced him with her singing: every one was 
kind to dim, every one made much of him, the 
women because he was so interesting and hand- 
some and delicate and young, and the men be- 
cause it pleased the women, and he looked as if 
he had no harm in him. So that for a broken- 
hearted lover, as he was, St. Claire enjoyed him- 
self discreetly and carried his secret sorrows 
bravely. 

Truly, without disloyalty to his lost love, his 
wounds were doing well. <A spiritual surgeon 
would have said, diagnosing with judgment, that 
they were granulating apace and looking remark- 
ably healthy. It live with a 
dead joy never absent from one’s consciousness 
is very soon to die with it. For the mind follows 
the law of the body, and wounds which will not 
heal bring all things to destruction. 

So the time passed. The soft-spoken, gentle- 
mannered, handsome young fellow was so accus- 
tomed to be petted and caressed—so used to be 
treated as a personage of importance—that all 
the kindness lavished on him by his new friends 
came to him as by prescriptive right, and he took 
it with that simplicity of acceptance which of it- 
self is a charm in the beautiful young. He made 
no disclaimers and no opposition ; showed no 
surprise, and only expressed his gratitude by 
smiling amiably when he was flattered, and look- 
ing content when he was singled out for supreme 
attention and marked kindness. When bright 
eyes shone the brighter as he entered the room, 
and sweet voices had an extra touch of silver as 
they spoke to him, he took it all as one who 
knew the whole rosary by heart, and who re- 
ceived only his due. And this quiet unconscious- 
ness of any special grace in the favors accorded 
him made part of his success with the women. 
The men perhaps said a few hard things among 
themselves, as was but natural; but the women 
found it “lovely.” It was the unconscious self- 
assertion of a superior person whose credentials 
are undeniable. It was the prince travelling in- 
cognito, who does not think it strange when some 
one more acute than the rest drops a court courte- 
sy and says, “ Your Royal Highness.” 

He took it all so much as his by right that 
surely it was so! Well-dressed, well-mannered, 
with his air of accustomedness to luxury and 
homage and the finer things of life, he had the 
look of a man richer than his expenditure, and 
superior to the conditions which it has pleased 
him for the moment to adopt. To see him here 
in Palermo no one would have supposed that for 
his sole wealth he had only what remained of 
those three hundred pounds which had been 
brought him by the ravens, and the reversionary 
interest, when his health should be re-established, 
of a small country practice which gave him bread 
and left no margin for butter. He had the air 
of thousands a year, and Palermo set him down 
at the value of his looks. 

This was not his fault. The most rigid moral- 
ist could scarcely have held him bound to appear 
poor for truth’s sake, or to publish a statement 
of his finances in Lo Statuto. It had been his 
misfortune before now to look one thing and be 









must be so. To 




















another, and this was only a repetition of the old 
litany of misunderstanding which more than once 
had been intoned to his disaster, 

Where all liked him, the Stewarts liked him 
most of all. Even the wiry and determined Cap- 
tain, his very antithesis in some things, found 
points of agreement in others, which made the 
running smooth. To be sure, he would not have 
chosen this soft-voiced and gentle-mannered young 
physician as his partner in a difficult business, 
where he had risked his fortune to save it only 
by bold combinations and resolute action. He 
would not have put him at the head of an ex- 
ploring expedition where courage and endurance 
were the alphabet of success, nor would he have 
sent him where astuteness and diplomatic fence 
were the great things needed. But he liked him 
as a tuest, he trusted him with the girls, and he 
believed him to be a man to whom any father 
might safely give his daughter, sure that, when 
he married, his wife’s happiness would be welded 
into the very substance of her wedding ring. 

As they saw more an' more of him, both fa 
ther and mother felt, what they did not acknow- 
ledge even to each other, that, as Clarissa’s choice, 
this charming young fellow should meet with no 
opposition, and Guli should supply the wedding 
cake. They had decided, as we know, that Cla 
rissa should not marry a Sicilian, and the Eng- 
lish colony was poor in available husbands. 
Though the farthest possible removed from wish- 
ing her to marry at all, they were too loving and 
just to desire her to remain single for their sakes. 
And here was the man who, in body, mind, and 
estate, seemed made for the occasion. 

They knew: nothing of his fortunes 
and unhappy love. They saw him only as Ed 
ward Formby’s friend, therefore to be trusted 
and believed in as what he seemed to be; and 
he seemed to be little less than a prince in dis- 
guise. Jn his sweet impartial way he was equally 
devoted to both girls, but parental love gave the 
balance that extra weight which made Clarissa 
turn the scale. How should she not? Who in 
his senses would prefer Ione, that uncomfortable 
anomaly with her red-gold hair and indescribable 
green eyes—that odd mixture of passion and in- 
dolence, of dreams and unrest—to a sweet-tem- 
pered sensible little pigeon like Clarissa, whose 
worst moods, compared to the ordinary outbursts 
of that other, were like April showers set against 
tropical tempests ? 
she would make! 


broken 


And such a good wife as 
!—so domestic, so clever in man- 
agement, so notable and exact—did that count 
for nothing? lone, who had been just as well 
trained, given the same advantages, and brought 
up on the same lines, could do nothing useful, 
and was discontented, undisciplined, and jealous. 
In fact, lone was not to be thought of when Cla- 
rissa was to the fore; and St. Claire was far too 
nice a fellow to be thrown away. 

Yes, the thing fitted. Now that his health had 
become so much more robust, and there was ev- 
idently nothing much amiss—given the question 
of settlements satisfactorily arranged — there 
would be no objection raised when the moment 
same. 

Though the Captain did not harbor this thing 
as a planned future—only perceived it as a possi- 
ble contingeney—Mrs. Stewart, woman-like, cher- 
ished it as a charming picture, over which, how- 
ever, she would break her heart should it cease 
to be a picture and become a living fact ; and St. 
Claire got the good of the situation. Meanwhile 
the picture grew daily more vivid to the mother, 
as the handsome young fellow crept closer and 
closer into her affections,and she felt, as Oak- 
hurst before her had felt, that he was “so good” 
and - 

On his side, that healthy granulation of his 
wounds went steadily on, and the solid silver 
chain of friendship supplied the broken golden 
links of love, he all the time taking everything 
with that simplicity of acceptance which made 
petting and devotion his rightful due by the let- 
ters patent of nature and fitness. Not that he 
was a coxcomb. He was simply a man in whom 
the feminine element predominated over the mas- 
culine ; whose very virtues were feminine, and 
whose manhood was free from manly vices ; who 
was sweet and gentle and affectionate and pure, 
suspecting no evil, and meaning as little as he 
suspected. His character failed in force, but was 
rich in beauty; and for the strength of will 
which was wanting he substituted delicacy of 
conscience, which perhaps came to the same thing 
in the end. 

But with all this pleasant toying with this new- 
ly minted silver chain of friendship, his heart 
turned ever and ever back to the broken golden 
links, and he knew, with unwavering conviction, 
that Monica Barrington was the only woman he 
had ever loved or ever could love, as the true 
meaning of love goes. All before her had been 
phantasms, all after her would be ghosts, and 
neither in phantasms nor in ghosts is there solid 
substance for the heart or soul of man, 


“so pure.’ 


(To BK OONTINUED.] 





WAGNER AT BAIREUTH. 
f tyr who visited Wagner in his retreat at 

Baireuth told strange stories, which lost no- 
thing in the telling, of his peculiar habits. Like 
Balzac, he found costume an aid to composition, 
and was said sometimes to receive guests in the 
medizval garb he used to don when writing Sieg 
Fried or the Me istersinge Tr. He liked to vary the 
furniture of his apartments and cram them with 
curiosities. But it is easy to parallel these vaga- 
ries of Wagner’s—perhaps a “last infirmity” of 
lively imaginations—with the queer devices to 
which his compeers in musie and literature have 
had recourse to stimulate their fancy. Gluck 
composed best out-of-doors in a meadow, with his 
piano and a bottle of champagne ; Sacchini, with 
his pet cats around him; Paisiello, in bed; Sarti, 
in a dark room; Meyerbeer, during a thunder- 
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storm; Auber, on horseback at full gallop; whilst 
Adolphe Adam buried himself under an eider- 
With Balzac the need to hang his 
walls with silk and lace became the tyranny of 
his life; he preferred, said his friends, to go 
without coffee and soup than porcelain and silver 
plate, and thus often wanted for needful things 
in the midst of luxury. Wagner left no fortune 
Like Balzac, whilst he lived and romanced he 
was beset by the craving to see in the realities 
about him some touch of the fantastic world in 
which such an imaginative artist is wont to live 


down quilt. 


The petty weaknesses of great men are always 


relished by the vulgar, eager 1 erhaps to seize on 





some link between these heroes and themselves 
If the composer of Lohengrin, the Walkiire, and 
the Meistersinger had a faney to array himself in 
green velvet, and to vary the color of 


his dress- 


ing-gown according to the character of the work 


on hand, what more harmless outlet could he 
have found for that dash of madness which 
seems to be one attribute of great wits? It is 
otherwise with certain acts of his life, which ap- 


pear to denote a strange savagery of disposition 
and absence of compunction 
His 


musie did 


It is possible to 





be too good a hater ittacks on the Jews, 
not 
please him, the burlesque he wrote on the siege 
of Paris shortly after the event 
eaks of 
v were the deliberate 
ind judgment, and 
great man and great 


on composers whose happen to 
these can not 


possibly be excused as f vouth due to 
youthful effervescence. The 
outcome of his mature age 
that 
musician though he was, he had grave imperfec 
and 


man sympathies—that have not 


would suffice to show 


tions—a colossal arrogance corresponding 
curtailinent of h 


been without baneful influence on his career and 


on his writings 
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this table cover, designed by 


7s centre of 
Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of Beauty in Dress 
and Beauty in the Ho ld 


per colored silk or satin, or 





isehold, is of bronze or cop- 


namented with tnter- 


ough they 





laced rings of gold These rings (alt 


may be made of gold braid) are handsomer work- 
ed closely and finely with fine gold thread over a 
cord, In this drawing the centre is supposed to 
be four feet four inches square, the border one 
the wreath within the bor- 
der infringes on the space of the centre. 


rhe 


with floral designs chiefly in appliqué 


foot two inches wide ; 


border is composed of disks embroidered 
The disks 
measure ten mehes in diameter, and are set in a 
wave-like scroll pattern of gold braid. T 
tire depth of the border is about thirteen inches 





e en 


The wreath of cyclamens that surmounts it is in 
light pink silk appliquéd, the stalks and stamens 
of the flowers formed of gold braid that is part 
of the scroll pattern. The effect is of a 
foam of light on golden waves 

To make this border take a stout piece of can 
vas or crash a little wider than 
tach it firmly to the centre of copper-colored sat- 
first 
them on in their respective places as indicated in 
design, and then with a pen or pencil mark on 
the ¢ 
cord, only outlining cae 
the 
sign very exactly. 


sort of 


the border, at- 


in or silk; having made the disks, baste 





ish the main lines of direction of the gold 


masses Then sew on 


gold braid with great care, following the de- 


The cvelamens, which are 
tlatly from 


crépe, using 


somewhat varied in 
silk or Chinese 


three or four shades of pink ; 


form, are cut pink 


silk 


then appliqued on the edges with silk mate hing 
exactly. Those that show the centre should have 
the centre formed of a ring of cord closely over- 


handed with silk In placing the flowers follow 


closely the des 





The disks are twelve in number, four in de- 
sign; but each of the twelve may differ in color 


if the embroiderer desir 
Details Figs. 2 and + 


es it 
represent the corner disks 





morning 
that 


under side 


low green velve . the three leaves of the 
glories of a pale olive 
showing the unde 
of a 
appliquéd with a smooth cor | 


Satin; the centre on 


side, having that 
gray 


green sik or Satin eaves be 





ve in ailie 
i K 


let the ribs 


leaf ; 


a few shades darker than the 

of the leaf be worked in the same On some of the 
edges let the leaf letached from the ground ; 
especially where the under side turne- over on 
the upper let it be quite in relief Let the stalks 


of the morning-giories be worked in rass green 


silk over cords, and the calvxes in the same silk. 
If a single cord be 

bud and flower, and all the cords run together 
as they join the main stem, this ikes a 
effect of growth and 


brought as stem from each 


i handsome variation in 
size of the stem, which grows in this way larger 
Let the 

white and 
| Let 
slightly stuffed with cotton to give them relief 
To get the crumpled look of the bud, tie the silk 
in a hard knot, and leave | 
when untied it will present 


toward the lower end morning-glories 


mauve-colored 


and buds be made o 


Chinese erépe or thin the buds be 


SILK 


it so for several days; 





very pretty creases 





which may be judiciously used to produce a very 
charming effect. The buds should be appliquéd 
with silk to match, and a darker mauve silk used 





at the apex of the bud. To give the effect of 


the form of the 
top of the flower, as in detail E. Fig. 6, which re- 
presents the morning-glory 


the open morning-glory, cut out 


at the top of disk, de- 
sign A, in the semi-transparent Chinese silk erépe, 
then silk cut design PF’, 
place this underneath the centre of the 
like design #4; then f 
erépe, or one ot still lighter tone, « 


from darker velvet or 


piece cut 


om the same Chinese silk 

and inserting its wider end beneath the 

edge of design FE, 

er, with its shadow in the ce s you must 

with lines of thread, as 

shown in the drawing. Appliqué the edges with 
} 4] ] +3 h } 


lower 
you have the form of the flow- 
ntre Th 
silk 


assist radiating 


1 
t} 0 . 


profile, use the 


silk in a simoo ound 
morning - glory 


that shows in 
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same principle, 
cutting out the 
shadow in dark 
silk or velvet, 
and placing it be- 
neath the semi 
transparent sut 
face. Thestalks 
of the  horey- 
suckle may be of 
a golden green 
silk worked ovet 
a fine cord, the 
leaves of a gray- 
green silk, and 
the petals of the 
flower either ap- 
pliquéd in pale 
pink silk or work- 
ed in embroid- 
ery floss ; the sta- 
mens of a darker 
pink. 

If the embroid- 
erer desires to 
vary this disk in 
color for th op- 
posite corner, let 
the ground be of 
grayish 
purple, the morn- 
ing-glories of two 





deeper shades of 
purple, the hon 
eysuckle of a pale 
orange, and the 
stalks and leaves 
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of honeysuckle 
and morning-glo- 
vies of colder 
greens than in 
the first disk. 

Detail Fig. 3, 
isk design B, 
is for the oth- 
er two corners. 
The ground is 
of greenish - vel- 
low velvet. The 
leaves of the flow- 
er are of a gold- 
en green cash- 
mere, appliquéd 
in gold- colored 
silk; by stuffing 
the lower half 
near the centre 
with wool, so as 
to raise it and 
make that side 
of the flower roll, 
while the leaves 
on the other side 
lie flat, a pecul- 
iarly rich effect is 
gained. The sta- 
mens are worked 
in two or three 
deeper shades of 
gold silk, the cen- 
tre of very pale 
gold silk. The 
centre may be 
formed of wool, 
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Fig. 2.—Derain or Disk Desiay A, von Taste Cover, Fic. 1, Page 300, Fig. 3.—Detau or Disk Desian B, ror Taste Cover, Fig. 1, Pace 300 
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with a few cords running lengthwise, which serve as ribs on which | grass green, the leaves of yellow-green satin, those in the centre | colored silk. The seed-vessels or “rose hips” are made of flat 





to work from cord to cord the covering of pale gold silk, and which, | of a deeper shade, and all worked on the edges with a deep green. | disks of dark red-orange velvet, the calyxes worked in light vel- 
joined together at the end of the wool, make a pointed end, work- | The branch of roses on the right has the outer petals of a gray- | lowish-fawn-colored floss, the stems in a slichtly ereener tone 
ed over with silk. This centre piece is inserted very tightly be- | ish-mauve silk, and the inner petals of a brownish-pink, creased, | worked over cord, and attached to the ground on ere they Soi 
neath the raised side of the flower. The stem of the flower is | and half in relief; the centres and stamens worked in deep gold- | the “rose hips,” being quite loose and detached where they pass 


worked over cord with two shades of light golden green silk, and 


; 30 ( over the roses, and join in one common stem, wl ch again joins 
the tendrils the same over very fine cord. The leaves are appli- . 


the larger stem to which the stems of the two roses join. The 





quéd of golden green satin, the wheat heads worked in gold- | working of the stems with their thorns and knots and varying size 
colored silk. This disk may be varied by making the ground of a | is very important to the beauty of the disk. The carnations on 
golden brown velvet, the flower of pale terra-cotta shades, the the left side have the top of the flower made of old-gold satin or 
wheat of maize-color, and the leaves of a pale brownish olive. ribbed silk, the central stamens of bright goid-color, and the edges 
Detail Fig. 4, design C, and detail Fig. 5, design dD, are the two ° worked in the same; the body of the flower is in striped cream- 
disks that are repeated on the four sides. Design (is on a ground E eolamod oiMey os lwx worked in gravy-green silk. and the stems 
of terra-cotta-colored velvet. .The anemone at the top is of cream over cords in the same colo1 
and écru colored silk and satin, covered with transparent French Design JD is of gray-green velvet: the blackberry blossoms of 
crépe of a pale yellow. The petals are cut separately, and appli- white Chinese silk crépe, with the edges worked very finely with 


a round edge in white silk, the petals being half detached in many 
eases: the little centres worked round and solid in light green, 
the stamens in pale brown, with dark purplish-brown dots at the 
end; the stems in light green over a cord; the leaves of purple 


quéd with écru-colored silk. The edges are often detached from 
the ground, which gives a very handsome effect. The centre is 
wade of two flat disks of gold-colored satin, the smaller one set 
upon the centre of the larger, and deeper in tone; they are appli- 
quéd by long stitches, like radiating stamens, of pale flame-colored 





velvet, covered with green crépe, sometimes in one, sometimes 
fine sewing silk. The stem of the flower is in olive silk, worked in two, and so on to the number of six layers of green crépe: 


pe; 
over a thick cord. The lower anemone seen in profile is of cream- Se te oe the edges of the leaves and the ribs worked in pale green floss; 


colored Chinese crépe or silk, turned and creased, and set on so as . the thorny dry stem that runs across the lower half of the disk 
to be partially in relief. The calyx is of light metallic green silk, is to be worked in brown silk over cor in parts, divided in 
overlaid with light purple crépe, which produces a bluisoh ffect. \ / the centre. ‘Ile asters at the upper right-hand corner are worked 
The stems of the two flowers run together into a thicker stem. | with solid gold-colored centres, from which radiate long stitches 





The rose on the left of the upper anemone is of very pale rose- 
colored silk covered with the light yellow crépe, and worked on the 
edges with deeper rose silk, the lower leaves rolling over in high 





in heavy purple silk. 
! | To finish the table cover turn in the crash at the irregular edge, 


or cut it off, so that the gold braid projects yond it; but if it can 








relief with detached edges. The central leaves of the rose are of | be done very neatly, the turning in is stronget Then line the 
deeper rose-color of a thinner silk, and creased as we have described | whole surface of the back with Canton flannel to give it solidity, 
by tying in knots. A few stamens are worked in the centre of deep- ee and then, with a pale gold-colored silk, turning in and _ blind- 


~wlored g silk, The ste f this rose may be worked in light a . ‘ stitching all round the ede 
colored gold silk. The stem of this rose may be worked in ligh Fig. 6.—Fvu-sizep Dera or MorstnG-Guortes For titching all round the edse. 


Disk A, Fig. 2. 





Fig. 4.—Derai or Disk Design C, ron TasLe Cover, Fic. 1, Pace 300. Fig. 5.—Detauw or Disk Design D, ror Tape Cover, Fig. 1, Pace 300, 
Kutt Size, Ten Iycues iy DiaMerer, Fuuu Size, Ten Incues wy Diawerer. 
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LIFE 


A BABY’S SAVED. 


A Lerrer prom a Prominent Sovrurrn Payst- 
cian Concerntnc His Own CHILD, WHICH ALL 
Morurers Suoutp Reap. 

Wr have been shown a most remarkable letter from 

a prominent Southern physician of twenty-nine years’ 

It 

ates the facts about a case in the physician’s own 


practice, which is of vital interest to all mothers. 
narr 
family, where the sufferings of his own baby were re- 
lieved by Mellin’s Food after all the 
suggested by his experience had failed to give relief. 


other remedies 


It is certainly a wonderful statement, and the physi- 
cian’s conclusions about the preparation and ingredi- 
ents of this food are 
to the grity and enterprise of the firm of T. 
oaLk & Co., 
recognized in this community. 


perhaps the best possible tribute 
Mert- 
is so universally 
The full letter is as 


inte, 


whose high standing 


follows: 
DR. R. L. BARRET’S LETTER. 
Lovisa Covrr Hovss, Va., March 2, 1883. 
T. Metoaur & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen, —There was a tedious delay in obtaining 
the Mellin’s Food for Infants which you promptly re- 
quested Purcell & Ladd, of Richmond, Va., to forward 
me, because their stock was exhausted; but in time I 
received the article from T. Roberts Baker. 
meantime the infant, six weeks old, had become worse 
and worse, its attacks of colic more frequent and vio- 
lent, until the attendants were wearied out, 
mother was in despair after near six weeks’ watching. 
Its mother not giving sufficient milk, and doubtiess of 
poor quality, to make up the deficiency cow’s milk, 
prepared in the usual way, was supplied. Nothing 
agreed with it. The eructations of wind from the 
stomach and flatus from the bowels surpassed any- 
thing Lever knew, The diet was altered or modified 


often. Pepsin, the anti-acids, anti-spasmodics, whis- 
key, and frequent resort to the warm bath gave only 
temporary relief, and prevented spasm. “Still: the 
screams and cries were heard, and the feet aud hands 
were almost always cold and clammy. I gave the 
Mellin’s Food as directed for a child under three 
months of age, and at once there was a marvelious 
change. In two days all the bad symptoms had passed 
away, and now, aiter five days, there are siniles, asleep 
and awake, iustead of writhings, contortions, frowns, 
and cries. Peace reigns, and instead of the pinched 
old woman's face there is that of a little angel, Iam 
using it in my practice and at the almshouse, and if 
desired will report honestly in a short time. The typ- 


ical case of mal-nutrition, with all its sufferings, was 
in the person of my own child, and the relief was 
rapid and wonderful 
i had read a year ago Dr. E. Cutter’s report and mi- 
croscopic analysis of the 
Journal, and chose to try the Mellin’s Food because I 
was convinced it was honest and prepared on the 
arest, hig “utific principles. It is one of the 
a conde at discoveries of this century, and as much a 
boon to us as any of the advances in the arts or sci- 
euces of the day. You can use all or any part of this 
jeter in any way you wish. Itis the first endorsement 
i have ever given to any remedy. I am a graduate of 
854 of Jefferson Medical Coilege, Philadelphia, phy- 
sician to Louisa Almshouse, small-pox physician to 
ouisa County, Va., and have been in constant practice 
ior Uwenty-nine years. Yours respectfully, 
Adv.] L. Barret, M.D, 


rhest sci 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 


into half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonful of 
4.010 Phosphate; add sugar to the taste.—[{Adv.]} 


PETRIE’S FACE 





POWDER. 


‘Tuner shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists, 25 cents per large box. Read 
Bessiz Dar.ine’s endorsement below: 

1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Perri, Jr. : 


Dear Sir, 
it is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 
Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Darina. 


any 


Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken Joun Perri, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Buenerr’s 
Coodoatnr, The supe riority of Burnett's Firavorine 
Exreacrs consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Tooth Powder is Caswell, Massey, & Co.'s 
Dentine. Safe, preservative, and economical. 1121 
Broudway and 57s Sth Avenue.—[ Adv. } 





Tur famous Lablache Face Powder is the only per- 
fect toilet preparation in the market.—[{Adv.] 





ADVHERVTISKMEN'S. 


GOLD Fe PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 








SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. I wish to inform my linie of 
my removal from 221 W. 24th to 208 W. 25th St., 
New York ¢ City. Mrs. VIRGINIA e. BREWSTER. 


For the mest, 100 Elegant new 
— —— at wholesale prices. Send 
mps for samples and price list 

G Co. “Bos 1075, New Haven, Conn, 





In the | 


and its | 


article in Gailiard’s Medical | 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies.. A marvel of pnrity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 

tovat. Baxine Pownperr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


**] owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
cu nell 

REMEDIES. 


Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton Indy. 
gpa eg RING Humors. Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
funtile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remeprrs. 
Curioura Resoirvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the canse. 
Curtouna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Curiccra Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CutTioura, is indis- 
penusable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curtovra Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers aud Skin Beantifiers 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Potrer Deve anv Curmticat Co., 





Boson, Mass 


ite ELDREDGE =| 


SEWING MACHINE’ 


TS aust. “aT YOU W i 
[Sst ti 0 
AN®. BE CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S.M.CO. 
NEW. YORK. & CHICAGO. 

















TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
1% can be found at most of the fancy-work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 


3 Cents for Catalogue. 


No Waster. No Trovatr. 
No DisapromntMent. 


A GOOD SALAD 
ASSURED. 


The most Del ‘licions and 
the most Popular Mayon- 
aise for all kinds of Salads, 
Raw Tomatoes, Cabbage, 
Cold Meats, Fish, &c., ever 
offered for sale. 


AISNE; ALL GROCERS SELL IT, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and’ all mate 


rials used-for Art Needlework. wholesale and retail. 
Send Be. for this year's catalogue. 








The Only Carriage that has 
Springs that Adjust 
to the Weight. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE 


(PATENTED), 

In Willow, Rattan, and Wood. 
Has Umbrella large enough to 
shield at all points. Send for 
Circular to L. P. TIBBALS 
M’f’r, 820 Broadway, next 
block above Stewart's. 
CARRIAGE S AND TOYS REPAIRED. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circniar. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0, Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 











| Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. 


anuoying disfigurements: from the Lips, Cheek, 
Ladies 


| may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


PARASOLS 


PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


Gth Avenue, corner 22d Street. | 











PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 


L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clasp 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beantiful shape 
| and a perfectly natural 
| appearance. No nets 
| required, and not a sin- A 

gle hairpin. Warranted of nata- 
| rally curly hair, or money refund- 
| ed. From $5 upward. 
| _ An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, | from $3 upward. All front pieces 


dressed while you wait, for 12c, 
MANUFACTURERS, | 





MILLER’S 





THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock. 






each. 
Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
| loug, 4 oz. weight, $4 


UNRIVALLED 
Beautifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
| per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Powe 

ders, 5(c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 

patented Sept. 4, 1877, 80 highly recommended and un- 
| surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations. 
| Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
| 





| and ¥1.50 per bottle. F. Marshall's Adonine, for 

Dycing Instantaneously the hair, the be: ard, the 
| eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautitul light brown, brown, 
| por brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, or 
| heaith, $1 50 per box. Applied on premises if "desired. 
| 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


| Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
| gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
| able prices. 
| St amping | and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor. 
New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
| privilege of returning. 


| L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


Kissena Nurseries 





| 
| 
$10.00 REWARD | Trees and Plants. 
Will be id f t i yhich the Coraline ° a 
niheh Suds ak dela eatiiers tonne. | Parsons & Sons Co., Limit'd. 


Price by mail, W. B. (French contil), $2.50; Ab- | FI + 
ushing, N. Y. 
=? 


dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
LADIES 


or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 
pene rl 





For sale by leading Merchants. 
Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER ‘BROS, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE DINGPE ,@,SONARR 00'S 


ROSES 









and destroy Ss 

insects, wit 

‘umigator, invented & manuiact: ce | 

: for this purpose, Sample by mati wi hh 
Q instruetions, 35c , four to one address, 

cular free. Agents, both sexc 8, wanted, 

“We expe:imented with the article and thougut it satisfactory, 
still think eo.”—JAMES VICK.) ddre 

ives & CO., Sole Manufrs., New ‘Haven, Conn. 








n establishment makin 
BUSINESS of R OSES sok A 
eto 





for ROS SES a alone. trong SA eAMQUARTEMES Foe 
a aetes m delivere y, postp: . : . r 
‘ i. : 7p mag ’ 
tori ua eiaei aah oun sgtorss: HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 
LP or 3, we All the New as well aa the Old sorts will be fonnd in 
br sent 3 zener wy Aha bg i | our Catalogue of 90 pages, which is forwarded FREE. 


Treatise on the Rose.10 pp. elegantly illustrated—free 
THE 


WOOLSON & CO., 
DINCEE & CONARD CO. Lne awe DAG : 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. Leck Drawer E. inl rat Bow? PASSAIC, N. J. 


T 80 Fine Pictur 
30 GILT- EDGE. COMPLINE NT CARDS, with name “SCRAP PICTURES & mail, rod rece te , 
e and | elegant ¢ case, 10c. A. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. | 7§ cents, stampa. WwW WHIT NG, 50 Nassau St.,N. ¥ 


1883---New Prices -=-1883. 
DR. SGCTT’S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


$1, $1.50, $2, $3. 








Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale and use of our $3 Electric Corset, and the constant 
demand tor Electric Corsets of less rice, bat of the sume therapeutic value, we have decided to place upon the 
market A HANDSOME LINE OF ELECTRIC CORSETS, ranging in price from $1 to ¢3, thus 
vringing them within the reach of all who desire them, 
difference being only in the quality of material, 


They are equaliy chaiged witu electro magnetism, tbe 
The higher grades are made ol! «xtra tive Engiish S.tern, while 
those Of ksser prie ae of «orresponaingly good quality. 
All are mace on ihe latest aj proved Parisian mi dels, thu- 
imparting a graceiul aud atiractive figure to the wearer, 
By a recently in\:nted process 01 bonii g or cording, we 
MS are enablea to cfler to the, ublican ABSOLUTE LY 
UNBRKEAKABLE Corset, ind wili guarantee them 
@S SUC... Wil all Ordinary Wear, 

Being “Electric,” *- Unbrerskable,’’ the true 
Frevch shape, and of bette: material than those 
ordinarily solid at the prices, these Corsets will com 
mand the preference of tue purchaser, They are coi. 
Structed on ecientti: principles, generating an exbilaret- 
ing, healih-iving curr nt to the whole system Their 
therapeutic vulue js unquestioned, and they quickly cure, 
in a marvelous manuer, Nervous Debility, Spinal Com- 
plaints, Rheumati m, Paralysis, Numbness, D) spepsia, 
PATENTED Liver and Kidney troubles, Imraired Circulution, Consti- 













Health D oe pation, and al other diseases peculiar to women, pai ticu- 
and a larly those of sedentary havits, They also b: come, whe: 
Beautifal REGISTERED constantly w. rn, equalizing agents in all crses of ¢xtren e 
Figure. f fatness or leannes:, by imparting to the s)siem the re- 


quired amount of ‘-odic force’ which Nature’s law demands 

Scientists are daily making known to the world tbe in- 
disputably beneficial eflects of Electro-Magnetism, when 
properly and scientifically applied to the human body in 
this manner ; and it is also affirmed by professional men 
that there is hardly a divease which Electricity and Mog- 
netism will not benelit or cure, ani al) medical men daily 
practice the same, Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. As HAMMOND, of New York, 
Late Surgeon-Genera) of the U, S., an eminent authority 
publishes almost miraculous cures coming under his no- 
tice, Always doing good, never harm, tuere is no shock 
SENT POST PAID or sensation felt in wearing them. Ladies enjoying good 
ON TRIAL health should also wear them, as they prevent as well 

as cure disease, 

Daily (and nightly, too, if desired) wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary corsets are usually worn, a 
gentile and exhilarating influence is lastingly and agreeably perceptible, quickly accomplishing that good for 
which they are worn. They will never harm even in the most sensitive cases. 

Ladies who have once tried them say they will wear no others. The prices are as follows: $1, $1 50, $2, 
and $3. The two latter kinds are made of beautiful English Sateen, and all in White and Dove only. Each 
Corset is sent out in a hand OX, ACC d by a silver-plated compuss, by which the electro-mag- 
netic influence of the Corsets can be tested. PWe will send either kind to any address, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price; with 20 cents added for packing, a, etc., and guarantee safe delivery. Remit in 
P.O. Money Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency, by Registered Letter. 

In ordering, kindly mention this publication, and state exact size of Corset usually worn; or, 
where the size is not known, take a tight measurement of the waist over the linen. This can be done with 
a piece of common string, which send with your order. Make all remittances payable to 


AGENTS WANTED. GHO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Soorr’s E.zorzio Hare Bavsu—new prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, and ¢3—sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
AE AA BEM 


N. B.—kach corset 
is stamped with the 
| English coat-of-arms 
}and the name Pau | 
} Matt ELEctRIC Asso- 
} ciation, Lonpoy, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


3038 





Grand, Allen, & Orchard Sts., N. Y. 
SUMMER SILKS. 


IN STRIPES, ALL COLORS, 45c. 
PEKIN STRIPE SATINS (BLACK), 39c. A YARD. 
ALL-SILK FOULARDS, POSITIVELY 22 } 
NCI WII feeessscccncrdcceos coves  39¢. 
50 PIECES 
SHADES, 65c. 
ALL-SILK OTTOMANS, $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75. 
BLACK MOIRE FRANCAISE, ALL SILK, 49c. ; 
WORTH $1. 


BLACK GROS GRAINS. 
20-INCH HEAVY AT 55c.; WORTH Tic 
24-INCH RICH SATIN FINISH, $1; WORTH $1 50. 


PL AIN Ct COLORE D SILKS, ALL 


92-INCH CACHEMIRE DE 
$150; WORTH $2. 


LACES. 


COLORED SPANISH, 
yard. 

BLACK AND CREAM SPANISH LACES—FULL 
LINES 

BLACK BEADED AND BLACK AND STEEL 
LACES, 3% 55c., 65c., Tc. a yard. 

WHITE AND BLACK BEADED CROWNS, Tsc., 
89c., $1 each. 

SILVER AND GOLD CASHMERE CROWNS, 75c., 
9c., $l each. 


NOV ELTIES IN VEILINGS 


SPRING MAG AZINE. 


CONTAINS FULL PRICE-LIST OF OUR EN- 
TIKE STOCK, AND IS A VALUABLE MEDIUM 
TO HAVE AT HAND. 


LYON, VERY FINE, 


c., 88C., 


Single Number, 15c.; or, 50c. annually. 


SAMPLES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 313 to 317 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 


and 63 ORCHARD STREET. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTEES, 
8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
Are continuing Weekly Importations of 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS & ROUND HATS, 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
of our own designing, 
tcliable, and Attractive 


59, 61, 


No. 


in New, Styles. 


GREAT SUCCESS IN 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS AND MISSES 
Special Attraction in HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Out-of-Town Trade Supplied 


BRIDAL GARNITURES AND VEILS 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses and Waist Bouquets. 
JARDINIERES IN GREAT VARIETY. 

WINDOW-BOXES AND BASKETS. 
JARDINIERE PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


J. ee nee 
any part 


DRY GOODS in ah = 





of the 
ston Prices Cat 












ees - ar : eae aL 


BY MAIL | Joy, Warshic 


({ Noston, 
+ | Mass. 





y BOWDITCH’S 
me, NT AGAZINE, THE AMERICAN 
: ‘FLORIST AND FARMER, is an 
elegantly illustrated monthly publi- 
> cation.— Valuable for its instructive 
& floral and farming articles and inter- 
“: esting in its household reading.— 
Sample Copy, 10c.; $100 per year; 
6 copies, $5.01 0.— Circular of club 
rates and discounts mailed free. 
BOWDITCH’S NEW FLORAL 
CATALOGUE, 128 pages, $25 large 
illustrations, describing over 1700secds 
w and plants, 10 cts; Magazine and Cat- 
alogue, 15 cents. If an order is after- 
ward sc nt deduct the 15 cents, 
BOWDITCH’S FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE SEEDS are the best 
home grown and European selections, 
W.E. Bowpitcu 6 Wanasx® 3t, Boston MS 











‘Golden Hai Wash, 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 


will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine 
man Hair ( Goods, 


Hu- 
317 Sixra Avenue, New York. 


_N.H. ROLLING CTAIR Co. New Haven 


SILK PATCHWORK=2.2:: 


nts 
Send 4 3c, stamps for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ct 


$79 A WEEK. $12 day at home easily made. 


Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trrve & Co., 


Augusta, Maine. 


20c., 25c., 33c., 38c. to $1 a | 


six for 









The Stock of Colored Silks 
that is now shown by 


JAMES McCREERY 
& CO., 


for variety of texture, com- 
pleteness of assortment, and 
positive value, surpasses any- 
thing that has ever been ex- 
hibited. 

They make a special offer- 
ing this week of 500 pieces of 
Colored Gros Grain at $1 a 
yard that are worth $1 25. 
Also, three beautifully assort- 
ed lines of Colored Gros Grains, 
Gros de Londre, and Ottomans 
at $2 that are excellent value 
for $2 50. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner llth St. 


Messrs. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


| P.S.—Wholesale 
third floors 


regular 





second and 


D BY MAIL! 
Over Three-Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dreas Goods, Silke, Shawls, Trimmings, Heslery, 
Upholstery, "Vancy 6 oods, Ludies’ Dresases, W aR 
Underwear, Ties, to Gentes’ Furnishing Goo 
Infante’, Bo. Y and Girls’ Outfits, &e. ie infor- 
ination and “ SHOPPING GUIDE" free on applicatio 


Department, 


© OOr® R po CONARD, 9th & Market St., Philada. 
lease say where'you saw this Advertisement 

Cc hromo Visiting Carda,no2 alike,for 1SS8,name on, 

and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted best 

SS bold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, Hatcert & Co., Portland, Maine. 


| 1783. 


“ BRUNSWICK” 
VELVETEENS, 


BLACKS AND COLORS, 


Of unrivalled finish and durability. Equal to the best 
Lyons Silk Velvet. They have been heretofore con- 
trolled by the great London and Paris Magazins. The 
manufacturer has lately been persuaded to put them 
on the New York market. An opportunity never be- 


I8s3. 


Royalty in Europe. Sold by all the large dealers. 
Ask for the BRUNSWICK. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Now in stock a choice variety of Plain and 


Fancy Paris Foulards, India Pongees, and 
Plain Colored Korahs, Louisines, Fancy Plaid 
and Striped Summer Silks, together with an 
extensive line of the best makes in Plain 


Black Silks, at greatly reduced prices. 


Broadway and (9th St. 





EVERALL BROS.. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Taelkate 


» y TH T tary > 
‘ p f ’ 
PROPACH'S INDICATOR, 
The New French System of Dress-cutting, 
Iilnstrated in the Bazar for March 24th. 
maker who has it is delighted. Saves its cost soon by 
| savimg time; perfect in principle; never fails to fit, 
| and the style is unequalled. Drafts back and front at 
once, which no other system does, and a perfect jit 
given in sia minutes, Can be learned perfectly from 
instructions which can be sent with it. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price-list. Address General Age 
PROPACHDS INDICATOR, 
815 Broadway. 


SILKS for PA’ rCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N.Y. 





Every dress- 


ney, 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED. 


do not crack or cut, nor tarn Gray like Lyons Silks 


SHAE & FIVHiaAnN, 


RETAIL HOUSE, 
8 EAST 14th STREET, 
NEW 


Orders Carefully and Promptly 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Made in Cenoa, Italy. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. 
A ; For sale by all first class retailers trom $1.25 to $3.00 
per yard, none ome unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. 


55 Leonard Street, New York. 


Being soft and _ pliable, they 


Jobbers supplied by the agents 





JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, | 


YORK, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Filled. Samples on Application. 





AND WOVEN 


BROCHE 
THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 


for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE, 


prove satisfactory. 





: \ Nonpareil” 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 


in America. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. None others Genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASE? FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM Sc. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
t@” Beware of Cheap Imitations under other names, which will never 





fore offered for securing the favorite winter fabric of | 


H. C.F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. & 20th St.. New need 


Have within the last week purchased from leadii 
Importers entire lines of new, seasonable, and de- 
sirable goods, which they will ‘off r at fre 
50 per cent. on the cost of importation 
consist pu incipally of 
BLACK and COLORED DRESS SILKS, 
BLACK and COLORED BROCADES 
and OTTOMANS, 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS GOODS, 
SILK and fine LISLE HOSIERY 
for Ladies and Children, 
LACES and EMBROIDERIES. 
Their stock of Imported Stockinet 


JERSEYS, 


om 20 to 


They 


Of every known bat and col or, ws uns? rpassed, at 
well. 70 bn popr tr prices 
Their Spring 1g séed Summer 
FASHION CATALOG U ot 
The most COMPLETE BOOK of its pub- 
lishe d, now ret uly 
6th Ave., 102, 104, and 106 W. 20th St. 


RIBBONS. 





All-Silkk No, 22 and No. 30 Ottoman Ribbons at 18c 
| per yard 
EMEBROEDE EES, 
Fine Ecru Embroideries, from 10c. to 40c. pe r 
reduced from 25c 
‘rench Printed B rchiefs ich 
Plain Linen Hen ! mach 
New Designs in E stro 
we Sapte Maney womb $i and $1 25 pe 
yard; reduced from ¢ 
PASSEMENTERIES. 
Special Lot Oriental Colored Passementeries—New 
and Novel Desigus. 
HOSIERY. 
| Job Lot Children’s Eagieh a rby to bhed Hose, 
| Solid Colors, from 35c. to 48e.; re ed yn Thc. and $l. 
28 W. 23d St. & 19 W. 2 d St 





Dress Reform. 
A nion Undergarments. 
st and Dra 
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Mrs. A. FLE rc HER, 6 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 
OR KK NSINGTE BK ny, OoTni 
Baawi Nu, Kr With this Or ou can ¢ 
own St ing, and Stamping ik ‘ ers, 
Each Ontfit contains 13 STAMPING Patrerns, De- 
signs of / x, Rose- Buds J lies-of-the-Valley, Wreath 
Daisies Pillow-Si pel Skirts, 
Outline | n, Cat-Ta ops, 
ete. Price-List of Flo e, Felt 
etc., et inst nd Work- 
| ing. Box Stamy / t 5 ud, and In- 
| structions for Inpetinin Staring 
| We will send this O t by mai 
Srampine Parrerns: S/ af of W : 
Strawberries, 10c.; Forde -Nots, 15c.: ( 
1l5c.; Bachelor's Buttons, i ; BP i 
Lilies, 20¢ Outline Des , 10 n R ri 
Asters, 20c.; Spria of Sumach, 15 Sprorant Orrert 
We will send all of these Extra Stamping Patterns and 
the Stamping Outfit for $2.00. 
Address, J. FV. INGALLS, Lynx, Mass 
, THE oSeS + See eee 
7 (trade - mark omes it very 
i possible style, and is positively 
I rontal colflure, 
gue mailed 
& G LUTH, 73 E ast 














FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BASKET OF FLOWF RS—Mare 
chal Niel and Jacque ied Roses ; or, a BASH ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, | lums, Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs lull 
Mailed on receipt of 9 cents ea z or 15 cents 
the pairinstamps. Mention this pape 
SCULT & KUWNE, 110 Wo ater St 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


oN. Y. 















We have ! tour WHOLESALE PAT. 
TERN DEPARTMENT Mr. J G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street Bas w York, who w | 
couduct it upon his own acct id responsibility. 

r 
SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested nor responsiMe for any 
contracts made by J. G. ¢ RO ry & CO., her 
Haxper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other busi 

HARPER & B ROTHERS 
oU Rr NEW PAC K FOR 1583, 
AQUALITY: 
LQuatttira vi 








Aw trated Pr mi twith 
21N TING CO. Northford, Ct, 
A. HAMILTON, 5 East 20th St.. New York. 
Si PE Rio goty aS we AKING. 

ls } 








Dinner, Reception, a rt notice, 
Reasonable prices. O oad ers of in- 
quiry promptiy atten 
STAMPING OUTFITS = nt (t ily) by return 

mail at FST er 5000 latest 
designs in stock. R. LONGMI St., Chicago, 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


$5 t0 $2 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVI, NO. 19, 









































IN THE PARK. 
LADY ACCOMPANIED BY HER GROOM. 


FACETLE. 

An incident occurred at the lying in state of the re- 
mains of John Howard Payne which well illustrates 
the intelligent character of the crowd that thronged 
the City Hall and passed throngh the Governor's 
Room. There was nothing anywhere to indicate who 
was under the pall over which was thrown the Amer- 
ican flag. A detective stood on guard at either end, 

“Sir,” said a woman to one of these guardians, after 
peering curiously around—“ Sir, can't I see the re- 
mains ?” 

“Madam,” exclaimed the amazed policeman, “ the 
man’s been buried these thirty years!” 

We may imagine what a painful shock this was to 
her feelings, who went home a madder but no wiser 
woman. 


seeniaisillmeesnmes 

Mrs. Rabbit was talking about the loss of life at the 
late flat house fire. “I think,” said she, “‘ every one 
ought to keep a rope in his sleeping-room, with 
which to make his escape in case the flames cut off 
the stairway.” 

* And in what way would you, for instance,” asked 
Pensill, “supposing you were hemmed in your bed- 
goom by fire, make use of the rope ?” 

“ What a silly question !” replied Mrs, Rabbit, with 
a mild giggle. “ Why, I'd tie one end to the bedstead 
and the other around my waist, and jump out of the 
window, of course.” 

An architect in Paris gave an order to an upholsterer 
for a suit of bedroom furpitare, to cost $500. The fur- 
niture gave excellent satisfaction till the architect's 
wife happened to see on the back of a slab of marble 
on the toilette table the words “ Regrets éternels.” 
The top of the chest of drawers was lifted, and on the 
under side, cut into the stone, was found, “ Bon pére, 


[Fashion so ordains it. 


bon époux.” Going to the upholsterer, the architect 
said that he would have no furniture in his house that 
had done service in a cemetery, and ordered him to 
remove the articles. The tradesman declined to com- 
ply, and insisted that the architect should keep the 
furniture and pay for it. In the Civil Tribunal of the 
Seine it was held that the marble was not less marble 
because it had been part of a grave-stone, and that the 


bill must be paid. 
THAT NAUGHTY BIRD. 


I’m on a search for that naughty bird, 
Who, if any one whispers a single wor 
He is very anxious shouldn’t be heard 
By a third inquisitive mortal, 
Will travel around, both far and near, 
Repeating m cveryuudy*s vax 
The wonderful secret he chanced to hear— 
Oh dear!—when beside the portal. 


He's at home in city, village, or town; 
But whether his coat is black, or brown, 
Or red, or green, or of whitest down, 

Has never been clearly stated ; 
But I'm sure that he carries a dusky wing, 
And I know he can croak as well as sing, 
For good or evil the news he'll bring, 

And at seandal is quite elated. 


Through Europe, Africa, Asia too, 

Through Spain and Portugal and Peru, 

At home with the Gentile and the Jew 
From Moscow over to Joppa, 

He tells the news; if he tells it wrong 

He doesn’t care the price of a song, 

But rude and reckless hurries along 
Like any other eavesdropper. 

















RE-ASSURING 


WORDS, 


DOCTOR (wedded to no school). “1 THINK I WOULDN'T AGGERVATE MYSELF, MIzZ JEF'soNn; I 
DON’T THINK MR. JEF'SON CRITTERKUL; EF DAR’S NO CONGESTION UV DE EPPYDERMIS, AN’ RE- 
ACTION TAKES PLACE IN DE SPINAL COLLUM, HE WILL CONVALESCENT HIMSELF 80's TO BE 


ABOUT PUTTY SOON.” 


are ac 


THE DUDE 


DRESS PARADE. 


APPARITIONS OF BEAU BRUMMEL, COUNT D ORSAY, EARL OF CHESTERFIELD, ET ALIAS 
(in chorus). **Goop GRACIOUS! IS THIS THE MANNER IN WHICH THE NOBLE ORDER OF MUSCA-~ 
DINS, MACARONIS, BLOODs, LIONS, DANDIES, SWELLS, IS REPRESENTED IN THIS YEAR 1883 ?” 


The walls have ears—so I heard when young— 


But it’s very certain they have no tongue, 

And out of them are no secrets wrung 
Of feasts or of foolish capers; 

And were it not for this naughty bird 

We might be able to speak a word, 

Without expecting whate’er occurred 
Would all be out in the papers. 


When we imagine ourselves to be 

In unimpregnable privacy, 

That bird is sure to chuckle with glee: 
Ah, who of us all can donbt it? 

We draw the curtains, the windows close, 

And out of malice we may suppose 

He listens awhile, then off he goes 
To tell the werld all about it. 


With dog and gun I have started out 
To seek that bird, and without a doubt 
I shall find him soon; for I know about 
The places that seem to suit him; 
And though Mr. Bergh with an extra force 
Should make an effort to check my course, 
I rather think, if I came across 
That bird—I should have to shoot bim! 
coanetiietilisiaineente 


A very. interesting and amusing essay might be writ- | 
ten upon the various modes of collecting alms that 

opted in churches of different denominations 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
story was told of the favorite actor Mr. J. L. Toole 
visiting the late Dr. Guthrie’s church, and his being 
startled at the apparition of the “lang spoon,” or ladle, | 


Not long since a 


| that was pushed suddenly before his eyes; and on his 





asking what this was, and being told that it was for 
taking up the “ collection,” Toole said, ‘“‘ Here, how 
much is it? Don’t you pay, my boy; I pay for the 
lot.” This anecdote has been much quoted, and great 
doubt has been cast upon its authenticity; but it is 
literally true. : 

“T must say,” said Miss Sweetbrier to Mr. Daisy, “I 
don’t think your brother generous at all. In fact, I 
think he is downright stingy.” 

“Oh, now, Miss Sweetbrier,” replied Daisy, with the 
utmost earnestness, ‘‘ you are mistaken. You are in- 
deed. Dick is anything but stingy. I assure you—I 
do indeed—that he never spends less than thirty or 
forty dollars a week on himself.” 


ements 
HER GOLDEN HAIR. 


He fell in love with her at once— 
My dearest friend was she— 

And yowed he'd never even dreamed 
Such beauty there could be. 

“Her smile wae like a gem,” he said, 
“Like limpid dew her eyes,” 

But most of all her rippling hair 
Filled him with glad surprise. 

He was a poet, and in verse 
About it he did rave, 

“Tts golden chains have bound me fast,’ 
He sang, “‘a willing slave.” 

Oh, had he known, as I well knew, 
It was a boughten “wave”! 


























MRS. HUNTER (to dry-qoods clerk)..“ IF. YOU WILL CUT ME A SMALL SAMPLE OF THIS I WILL 
FIND OUT FROM MY DRESSMAKER HOW MANY YARDS I NEED, AND CAN SEND FOR THE Goops 


BY THE MAID.” 


ENFANT TERRIBLE HUNTER. “WHY, MAMMA, THAT'S JUST WHAT YOU SAID IN ALL THE 


OTHER STORES!” 


(Fact. 











